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Editorial Visits. 


The basis of business prosperity in 
western Oregon is agriculture. Hence 
good facility for exportation has there 
ever been peculiarly necessary; yet in 
this the state has always been lacking. 
This necessity, nothing but railroads 
could well supply. During the last two 
years, capitalists, both in Oregon and 
abroad, seem to have waked up to this 
necessity, and now many leading roads 
are contemplated, and being built, with 
vigor. The prospect of these roads has 
greatiy stimulated all the material in- 
terests of the state; but the immediate 
effect has been felt the most in enhanc- 
ing the price of real estate in coun- 
tryand towns. By these facts we were 
impressed at once, on entering the state 
from Washington territory. There, 
jumber is the great interest of the re- 
gion at present; and as railroads could 
but little advance this interest, no es- 
pecial enthusiasm was manifested in 
view of the roads. Yet in Oregon all 
was changed; railroads were the order 
of the day, stimulating the great busi- 
ness hope of the country. 

The cultivated portions of Oregon lie 
mostly along the flats of its great rivers, 
and over the rich, level prairies of the 
Wallamet valley and Tualatin plains. 
The other portions of the state, west of 
the Cascade mountains, are mostly 
forest regions, uneven, and often very 
rocky. These regular forest regions are 
scarcely to be spoken of at this day, 
because of. the great extent of fine, 
prairie lands in other parts of America 
to be had cheap, which must generally 
be occupied before these forest lands 
can be needed; for the cost of clearing 
them must be from fifty to a hundred 
and fifty dollars the acre. Still, in the 
region of towns this will be done. 

Through the great prairie regions of 

the Wallamet valley, the lands are 
rich—equal to the flats of any other 
rivers in the temperate zones. The 
valleyis, perhaps, one hundred and fifty 
miles long by forty-five wide at its 
greatest width, irregularly diminishing 
toward the south, till insensibly end- 
ing; since scattering patches of prairie 
extend on through all the hill country 
to the line of California. These lands 
are interspersed with many strips and 
patches of forests; just enough to sup- 
ply home demands for firewood and 
fencing. 

These lands were all taken up in 
early days by settlers who were allowed 
by Congress to receive a mile square, 
each, by donation, as an encouragement 
to immigrate into the country. Thus, 
all the prairie lands, with some forest 
portions, were taken, and such portions 
cultivated as the rather indolent first 
settlers saw fit to work. The mining 
regions of California gave them a good 
market, and living became easy. Thus 
& moderate method of cultivation be- 
came general. Then the failure of the 
mining interest on the coast nearly de- 
stroyed their market, and a disposition 

to sell became common. Gradually 
many of the larger farms were sold off 
in smaller portions, at from five to ten 
dollars the acre. 

Now, the railroads have given & new 
impetus to everything. Land well 
fenced, with good orchards, and mod- 
trate old buildings, selis at from twenty 
‘o thirty dollars per acre. Very many 
farms are for sale at this price. They 
are well worth it for all who wish to 
immigrate to the region. Immigration 
is now setting decidedly toward Oregon, 
and if men, who have lands to sell, will 
be wise and keep the prices at a moder- 
ate lay as at the present, this western 
Portion of the state must become well 

Settled by enterprising farming com- 
Munities, Still, the purchaser needs to 
€Xercise caution, as scattering portions 
of the valley are too wet for the best 
cultivation. The whole region is most 
attractive, for scenery and for varied 
Tomantic features; always well watered, 
abounding in all the productions of 
Ohio, with very little cold weather. 
® whole winter often passes without 

“a &@ week of snow, with no hard 

tosts. But the rain, or heavy mist, is 

Most constant during winter and 
‘Pring months. ‘These rains in spring, 
‘ud frequent ones in summer, make all 


. 
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things green and lovely. The hardiest 
fruits, as apples, quinces, cherries, and 
plums, grow in great abundance and 
perfection, while currants, gooseberries, 
raspberries and strawberries, wonder- 
fully abound. Wheat and oats, timo- 
thy grass, white and red clover, grow 
in greatest luxuriance, and’ never fail 
by drought. | 

All that has been said of Wallamet 
valley, may also be said with equal 
‘truth of Tualatin plains, except as to 
size, being only about one-third as 
large. Through the first are being 


southern part, and be extended over to 
California. One of these branches 
runs through the Tualatin plains past 
Forest Grove, on either to Astoria, or 
to Columbia city, on the Columbia river. 
The other is the Great Northern Pacific 
railroad, coming in from the east over 
the continent, down the Columbia to 
Portland, then north, to terminate some- 
whereon Pugetsound. These roads have 
greatly stimulated real estate in the 
towns as well asin the country. In Port- 
land, the firm of Stitzel & Upton one of 


state, also Atkinson & Parish, another 
agency, told us that lots were generally 
twice as high in the city as a year ago, 
except in the original business part, 
which had not advanced in equal pro- 
portion to those in the vicinity. 

| S. V. 


From the Valley of the Sacramento. 


Cuico, July 2, 1871. 


Eptrors Pacrric:—It would not be 
interesting, neither would it be worth 
mentioning as news, to say that Chico, 
on many accounts, is a highly favored 
ocality. Our fine crops of fruit and 
grain have been reported. Our large 
business houses, controlled by men of 
a high-grade of business talent, are well 
known to many of your readers. The 
hospitality and enterprising spirit of 
many of our citizens have had oppor- 
tunities to manifest themselves, have 
been observed by numerous travelers, 
and hence need not be named. 

‘But passing by these things, I would 
like to utter a word relating to the 
cause of education. For nearly eight 
years, Rev. Mr. Woodman and his esti- 
mable wife have been laboring in this 
cause. The Chico Academy in its pres- 
ent flourishing condition, is the ‘result 
of their efforts. The number of pupils 
in attendance during the last term has 
been very respectable. The anniversa- 
ry exercises of this academy on last 
Friday evening testified most emphati- 
cally that those who have been la- 
boring here to further the cause of 
mental and moral training, have not 
labored in vain. On said Friday even- 
ing, we had what is sometimes called 
the winding up, orclimax, of Commence- 
ment. Three interesting young ladies, 
and one promising youth of the oppo- 
site gender—the son of the Principal— 
pronounced their graduating speeches 
and essays. The subjects. selected were 
interesting, timely, and important. The 
salutatory, by Miss Emma M. Prescott, 
was brief and tothe point. Her essay, 
also, portraying what should be the 
character of woman in the 19th century, 
was truly well-written — containing 
many beautiful passages—and gave 
promise that the author may some day 
become noted in the line of composi- 
tion. Miss Carrie E. Arents, on ‘‘ The 
Spirit of the Age—Adverse to War,” 


happy in riveting the attention of the 


she employed to make more impressive 
the thoughts, and in the graceful man- 
ners which she displayed throughout the 
entire evening. ‘‘ The Conflict between 
Truth and Error,” a very important 
subject, was treated in masterly style 
by Charles A, Woodman. The thoughts 
were bold, the expressions vivid, and 
the delivery a great deal more than or- 
dinary; all making the impression that 
the speaker will some day make ‘his 
mark in the world. Miss M. Alice 
Peck; I believe -the youngest. of the 
graduating class, acquitted herself in 
really good style. Her subject, ‘‘ The 
Price of Success,” was practical, and 
handled in such a way as to make all 


who heard her feel the force of every 


built two railroads to unite near the| 


the largest real estate agents in the} 


and in her valedictory, was peculiarly | 


audience, in the fine illustrations which | 
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word that she uttered. The tones of 
her fine voice, her handsome rhetoric, 
and the climaxes which she sometimes 
reached, made the whole performance 
very creditable and attractive. The 
récitations, on the part of John Latham 
and Warren Cheney, of the preparatory 
class, showed more than, ordinary ora- 
torical ability. At the beginning and 
close of the exercises, the organ was 
presided over by a beautiful woman 
whose name I have not learned, and 
lent a charm to all that was done. 

It is the opinion of your correspond- 
ent that Chico Academy should be ex- 
tensively patronized, and that here 
might be, and ought to be, built up one 
of the most influential schools of the 
state. A. 


Home Correspondence. 


Boprca Repwoops, July f, 1871. 


Eprrors Paciric:—Were you ever em- 
ployed during your vacation, by that 
noble institution, the ‘‘ American Sun- 
day School Union,” in organizing Sun- 
day-schools throughout the country? 
It is a glorious work. Mounting our 


on Greek and Hebrew roots instead of 
oats (reminding you, in fact, of a class 
of christians who think it a part of their 
religious duty to appear melancholy), 
we started from Petaluma on a mission- 
ary tour through Sonoma county; the 
banner county for crops, but sadly de- 


ficient in ‘‘ banner” politics. Although 


its western coast is washed by the Pa- 
cific, it needs more Pactrics to cleanse 
its centre, and its northern, eastern, 
and southern sides. Send Bro. Blakes- 
lee along with some before it is ae 
late. 

The farmers will ao well this year as 
usual, in this part of the state; for the 
fogs that drift. nightly in from the 
ocean, furnish an abundaneeof mojsture 
for the crops. Everywhere, wonderful 
improvements meet the eye. The barn- 


ing way tocomfortable homes. Churches 
and school-houses have risen up as if 
by magic. The Sabbath is no longer 
desecrated with horse-racing and man- 
fighting; but during its hours a hallow- 
ed quiet reigns in these country towns; 
broken only by the voice of prayer, and 
the sweet songs of the children, cho- 
rused by a thousand feathered song- 
sters—God’s chosen choir. : 
The temperance cause, through this 
région, goes marching nobly on. Few 
counties can boast of as brave and ener- 
getic bands of temperance-workers as 
this county has. They are making sad 
havoc, which yet is mercy, among the 
taverners and saloon-keepers. Best of 
all, God’s cause is gaining ground rap- 
idly. The old folks have time to think 
of their other home, now that they are 
settled in pleasant resting-places here, 
The children are very anxious for the 
establishment of Sabbath-schools, and 
enjoy them greatly where they exist. 
One of God’s noblest workmen pilot- 
ed me through the Redwood forest, the 
Rev. Rob. S. McCulloch. He is loved 
and respected by old and young for his 
affable and winning manners, and his 
other excellences. If you ever take a 
trip through this county, be sure and 
inquire for him. Your trip will prove 
doubly interesting for his company. 
At another time, I will tell you what we 
saw, and how we liked it. . J. L. Be 


Philadelphia Letter. 


June 26, 1871. 


Eprrors Paciric:— All wise efforts 
to do good are followed by beneficial 
results, both direct and indirect.. In 
whatever respects the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of our country 
may be justly criticised, no one will 
deny that they have been productive of 
great good. A deeper sense of re- 
sponsibility, and a quicker zeal in the 
hearts of young church-members, and 
the salvation of many souls; have been 
among the blessed fruits of their exist- 
ence and labors. As their attention 
has been called to efforts made on be- 
half of young men, with the design to 
encircle them with good influences as 
they come to a strange city, to assist 
them in forming ‘business connections, 


and finding suitable boarding-places, in 


‘in the central part of the city. It was 


| gree of privacy. 


horse, who looked as sad as though fed: 


‘work. It.is the Old Man’s Home. Ac- 


like dwellings of former years are giv-| 


ing is soon to be erected. A stranger 


tent guide, would be struck with the 


cently formed in Vineland, N. 


J ULY 13, ‘1871. 


which. there shall be something of th the 
comforts and the atmosphere of home, 
some have recently been asking, Why: 
cannot a similar work be done for young 


AS 


and are not less likely to fall tandbe. the. 
power of temptation? And this ques- 
tion has received here a practical an- 
swer. A few evenings since a boarding», 
house for young, working women was, 
opened with interesting services., It is’ 
conveniently located, on a quiet street 


formerly a commodious dwelling-house, 
but has been enlarged and renovated, 
so that it can accommodate not’ less 
than forty persons. There are a num- 
ber of single rooms, and others with 
dividing-curtains, so arranged that the 
occupant of each bed may have a de- 
Each boarder has her 
own closet and drawer. There is no 
lack of conveniences—a bath-room on 
each floor, a large and well-aired trunk- 
room under the kitchen, a room with 
special arrangements for the sick, and 
the house is warmed throughout by 
furnaces. On the evening of its open- 
ing, the house presented a most at- 
tractive appearance. . The rooms, fur- 
nished by different churches in the city 
with new sets of furniture and carpets, 
were all lighted, their walls adorned 
with attractive pictures,and appropriate 
mottoes, and filled with the perfume of 
beautiful flowers. Through the liberal- 
ity of contributors, and of those who 
have the institution in charge, the 
price of board in the best rooms will 
not exceed three dollars a week. It can 
hardly be doubted that such homes will 
be multiplied ; and without -question 
many young women will have occasion 
to bless God for the helping hand ex- 
tended to them in this way. 

Another institution, pleasantly located 
in west Philadelphia, is doing a good 


cording to its rules, no one under the 
age of seventy years, and no one who 
has any relatives able to support him, 
is admitted. At its recent anniversary, 
we found twenty-five old men waiting 
to listen to a few brief addresses by 
several pastors in the city. The inmates 
of the home are of one color, but of 
different nationalities. There are ex- 
preachers, and ex-merchants, former 
sea-captains, and two soldiers in the 
war of 1812. This institution also has 
some wealthy friends, and a new build- 


visiting this city, and led by a compe- 


number of proofs of this kind of the 
spirit of christian philanthropy. There 
is, to be sure, no ground for boasting; 
yet, when compared with other places, 
this, in respect to its charitable institu- 
tions, can show a good record. 
Congregationalism is slowly gaining 
ground in this region. A new church, 
having now thirty members, was re- 


Council will meet to-morrow to recog- 
nize and welcome it. to the Congrega- 
tional family. — 

The hegira of ministers for the hot 
months has already commenced, and 
thin congregations will be the rule till 
Sephomber. 


We ewspaper Homilies. 


SINS-—-THE TEMPTATION TO PAL- 
LIATE AND EXCUSE THEM. 


How great the temptation, even with 
good men, to palliate or excuse the lilile 
sins! It may be from their comparative 
insignificance. When brought into 
comparison with acts of the same nature 
and character, they yet appear small. 
If, for instance, men are not profane 
and blasphemous—if they are not open 
persecutors of the church, they make 
no account whatever of their neglect of 
divine worship, their indifference to the 
progress. of the church, and of their 
want of inward purity of heart and 
growing likeness to God. If they ab- 
stain from open fraud, it does not 
wound their conscience to take advan- 
tage of a neighbor’s ignorance, or, to 
impose on his undesigning and: credu- 
lous simplicity. If they are not guilty 
of violence and bloodshed, yet, without 
scruple, they will, hate their neighbor 


in their heart, and take pleasure in de- 


WHOLE NO. 1016. 


teaming his reputation, and i in malicious 
ly thwarting his plans and hopes. If 
they ‘have not the mad ambition’ which 
desolates the earth, yet, in’ a humbler 
| sphere, they may be proudly insolent 
or vain. If they are not chargeable 
with gross violation of the seventh 
commandment, yet they are loose in 
imagination, and, in thought and feel- 
ing, at least, dally and revel in forbid- 
den indulgence. Thus, though essen- 


tially wicked, and though, in the sight’ ete 


of a holy God, as actually vile and sin- 
ful as the most heaven-daring and 
profane, yet do they excuse themselves,,. 
and even take pride, perhaps, in their 
propriety and their seeming restraint 


of passion, Another excuse for the in- 


dulgence of evil, is the rarity of its oc- 
currence. It is only once in awhile, it 
may be, that men break over restraint 
and give loose rein to passion, and run 
riot in some gross sensual indulgence ; 
therefore, it is a smail matter, and, in 
comparison with their ordinary self- 
control, is not to be thought of fora 
single moment. Surely, that were a 
most rigid morality and a most intoler- 
ant Puritanism that would not permit 
a little occasional indulgence: of this 
sort! Or, the temptation may come in 
another form. Sins: of which men are 
guilty, and which they acknowledge, 
are excused and palliated because of 
the strength and so-called peculiar charac- 
ter of temptation. The plea is, that 
these temptations come suddenly; they 
come in an evil hour; they come in 
combined force and power; they come 
in very alluring and seductive forms, 
and therefore, instead of humiliation 
and shame, instead of the open acknowl- 
edgemnt of sin and deep penitence 
before God, there is the effort to culti- 
vate a false peace, and to make light of 
the evil! Again: some sins are lightly 
estimated and regarded as venial, be- 
cause they have relation to actions of a 
doubtful character. Ah! it is a false 
principle that would lead us to act 
against our doubts, or, that would lead 
us , under cover of a doubt, to plunge 
into rash and precipitateaction. True, 
there is sometimes more or less of un- 
certainty. It is sometimes difficult to 
tell just what is demanded of us, or 
where the line lies that divides the 
right from the wrong. And yet, here 
it is safe—always safe—either not to 
act at all, or so to act that the doubt 
shall always lean to the side of the 
right. And this, a truly careful and 
pious man is always sure todo. Nay, 
that he may incur no risk—that he may 
always keep within certain clear and 
well- defined | limits, he is constantly on 
the watch, and often denies himself, 

even, of many things that _— other- 
wise be lawful. 

But there are those who do differently. 
There are those who have some scruples, 
as to the propriety of a certain course 
of action. They make use of ingenious 
arguments and persistent efforts to 
overpower or stifle conscience. These 
have their effect. In time, they blunt 
the sensibilities. They, at last, dull 
the edge of even the finest moral sense. 
And, by and by, even very grave errors, 
and wide and fearful departures from 
rectitude, are regarded with indifference 
and unconcern. 

These are ways of palliation, and yet 


tthere are others still, which we shall 
won’t you?” 


do well to consider at another time. 
A’ 


Work Among t ‘the Seamen. 


God was in our prayer-meeting last 
evening, doing his own gracious Work. 
I seemed shut up to one passage of 
Scripture (Rom. 3: 21-31), though it 


‘was not what I wanted for the end I 


had in view; but the result proved 
God's wisdom. ‘The main lesson drawn 
from it was the duty and means of at- 


‘taining holiness—a lesson to chris- 


tians—whereas, I wanted a message 
to sinners. Among the strangers pres- 
ent, was a large man, with rugged, but 
expressive, features, evidently a man 
of strong passions and good intellect- 
ual powers. . He sat, till near the close 
of the meeting, almost motionless, but 
evidently under deep emotions, whén he 
started to his feet, and in most earnest 
tones. spoke ‘From this: hour in 


§. Puttssvry, 


{ writers as Paine, Voltaire, 


be saved. 
God works graciously. J. i ia 
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solemnly resolve to be a christian. B)' 
came in here somehow. this evening, 
and I feel that the preaching was 
meant forme. TI am a great sinner—a 
dreadful sinner. My father was a Swe- 
denborgian. clergyman, and my mother 
@ very pious woman, and till-I was 
seventeen years old, I was trained’ to 
lové the Bible, and, walk in christian 
ways. "Then began to read.,such 
Strauss, 

, and EF plunged into sinful ways. 
Sin aiid woe have been my lot these 
many years, yet God has spared me, 
and I believe it is because he means to 
save my soul. I have suffered—I am 
an alien from my home—I was four 
years in the Union army, was shot 
through the breast at Gettysburg, and 
languished in the Libby prison—bnut I 
sinned on madly. Now I want you to 
pray forme. From this hour I set out 
to be a christian.” His tone and whole 
manner were full of the energy of real 
decision. 

Then a member of the church rose 
and said: ‘‘The lesson of the evening 
is for me also. That twenty-fifth verse 
is especially dear to me, because it is 
the passage that first brought me into 
the light. Great was my joy then, ‘but 
God took it away from me, because he 
wished to lead me into a larger experi- 
ence—that which has been explained 
to-night. And now I want to say to 
this man who has spoken, that I have 
been just where he is, and I know that 
there is salvation for him. I, too, was 
religiously trained. I, too, broke away 


fidelity and dissipation, till I was ruin- 
edin body, mind, and soul. I was 
drunk one day, up at the What Cheer 
House, when a stranger put his hand 
on me and said: ‘You are foolish to 
throw yourself away in this manner. 
You can reform, if you wish. I have 
been a drunkard, but now I am & SO- 
ber, happy, prosperous man.’ ‘What 
he said was very ordinary, but it mov- 
ed me, and to this day the tones of 
that voice sound in my ears, though I 
have never seen the man since. Soon 
after this, aimlessly, just as this man 
has done to-night, I came into this 
room, to a prayer-meeting, and here I 
found salvation. And now for these 
years God has kept me in the path of 
life. And if he could thus keep me, 
though @My mind was almost imbecile 
through strong drink, surely he can 
help this man; and he will do it.” | 

Another stranger, with an Irish cast 
of countenance, was present, and had 
been very uneasy all the evening, 
changing his seat again and again, 
and standing up, so as to face the 
speakers. He was a little intoxicated, 
but clear-headed, and now he spoke: 
‘*If you will let so bad a man asl am 
speak to you, I want to ask you to pray 
forme. The preacher meant me, and 
I deserve it all; forI ama dreadful 
sinner. Iam not fit to speak to you, 
but do pray for me.” He stood with 
his hand on the door, as if ready to 
run out. I said to him, ‘‘We will 
pray for you, but you must also pray for 
yourself.” He answered quickly, ‘‘I 
can’t pray--I don’t know a prayer—I 
was a Catholic, but now I have no re- 
ligion—I am too wicked to pray, any- 


You will pray for 
When assured that 
God would certainly hear and answer 
him, if he prayed honestly and in the 
name of Jesus Christ, he exclaimed in 
a startled manner, ‘‘Do you believe it ? 
—what, sueh a sinner as I am?” | 

Then the other stranger, -who:had 
asked for prayer, caught him by the 
band, and said, ‘“You must pray. Be- 
cause you have been a fool.so long, is 
no reason why you should be a fool 
always. God will save you even at the 
eleventh hour, if you = only go to 
him; but you must pray.” 

‘All this made a hum of confusion, 
though no harm was done; and I puta 
stop to it by asking’ some one to lead 
us in prayer for these two men. Then 
a brother offered a prayer, which we 
all felt was incited by the Spirit, and 


the meeting was cl 
sent these men to us that they might 
It. is: blessed to, be where 


he will hear you. 
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‘about it, and about it, without 
sharpness of analysis, clearn 
enunciation, or 
of thought. 


Pather Ignatius. 

I suppose nearly all Americans who 
are accustomed tc concern themselves 
with the religious affairs of Fatherland, 
have some remote and general knowl- 
edge of a person connected with the 
established church, often, in the news- 
pers, who is much giyen to straining 
, 28 far as it.can be made to 
go, in the direction of the good, old, 


unreformed days. 
Rev. J. L. Lyne. 


seems to be, to do: his little utmost to 
bring back the dark ages, so far as 
those celibate establishments called ab- 
beys and convents are concerned—all, 
of course, within the ‘pale of the 
English church. Heis trying to keep 
a one-horse institution of this kind, 
somewhere up in Wales, and styles 
himself ‘‘Father Ignatius, monk of 
Lian-Anthony abbey.” ~Acting on the 
principle of enlarging the boundaries of 
my knowledge in all suitable directions, 
I went to hear him the other night, in 
St. George’s hall, where he was adver- 
tised to preach on ‘‘ Jesus, only,” 

“The hall was crowded, albeit five 
shillings (which represents about one 
dollar and a quarter, in good, yellow, 
American gold) was charged for the 
best seats, and there were none priced 
at less than a shilling. The drop-cur- 
tain (the hall is rigged as a small 
theatre) was down, and u 
deal table in the centre of the section 
of the stage thus left exposed, stood a 
tall, ebony crucifix, with the gilded 
image of the Savior upon it. 
highly-ecclesiastical gentleman came 
out from some unknown rear recess, 
promptly at the hour announced, and, 
after kneeling a moment, as if in ado- 
ration, before the crucifix, turned to the 
audience and gave out the first verse of 
some conference hymn, so familiar that 
I quite forget what it was, and com- 
menced, at once, to start the singing 
of the same, in a brisk, lively way. 
He is a well-looking person, who, so 
far as the signs go, may be anywhere 
from twenty-eight to forty-eight years 
of age, with a face which reminded me, 
a very little, of Moses Stuart. 
wears his hair sticking up, in a sort of 
a@ crown-of-thorns fashion, in a ring 
round his head, the shaven centre be- 
ing covered with a small, silk cap, 
fastened upon it in some mysterious 
e was dressed in an old- 
fashioned monk’s tunic, reaching to his 
feet, of some kind of black cloth, with 
a hood falling upon the shoulders, and 
covered with a short, white, embroidered 
His manner was self-possessed 
and business-like, and his voice sono- 
rous and pleasing. The hymn having 
been sung by the congregation, under 
his lead, he went on with the regular 
church of England evening service. 
His reading—especially of the Scrip- 
ture lessons—was, I think, quite the 
best I have heard in England. 
bowed exceedingly low toward the cru- 
_cifix, at the name of Jesus, and at that 
of the Virgin Mary, but not at that of 
God the Father, in which he was imi- 
tated by a large percentage of the 
When the regular order of 
evening prayer had been completed, he 
gave out a long hymn, during the sing- 
of which—he having just started it 
e went behind the scenes, whence 
he returned in due time, disrobed of all 
white, and now revealing a long hemp- 
en rope, with which he was gi 
This rope was, I should think, of the 
diameter of an average man’s, finger, 
with several knots tied in the long ends, 
These ends hung down on his 
right side, while on his: left depended 
what seemed to be along rosary, and 
@ erucifix was su 


He said ‘but @ fe 
with reference to the,charch, afimounc- 
ing his intention to speak on that fully, 
His elosing was an 
nest ‘plea to the\impeni- 
tent to come to Christ, and to do 86 with- 
out one moment’s delay. 

He puzzled me very much. 
spirit seemed truly evangelical and 
earnest, while one-knew not. how.to.un-. 
derstand his appeals. | 
hearer, with eyes closed to his dress, 
and other peculiarities, might easily 
havé mistaken his last fifteen minutes 
for the peroration of a first-class Meth- 
odist evangelist, ‘‘enjoying remarkable 
freedom,” in the backwoods. 
rhetoric was sometimes excessively flor- 
id, and his manner intensely animated... 
He would walk the stage backward.and 
forward, clasp his hands and look up, 
and then burst out into a fresh torrent 
of speech. In sentiment, he appeared 
to be measurably catholic in all direc- 
tions, except toward the church of Eng- 
land, of which he said very hard thin 
He said the Romanists are bound 
the pope, and the Greek church by the 
czar, but the English church is worst 
bound of all—under the privy council. 
He was impartially severe upon Ration- 
ormalists, and ridiculed the 
Regeneration.” 
‘*Do you,” said he, in his closing ap- 
peal to the impenitent, ‘‘console your- 
self with the thought that you are ‘all 
right,’ and will be saved, because your 
names are written upon the Baptismal 
Register of the church of England, and 
you have been ‘regenerated’ that way? 
That may be a very comfortable doc- 
trine to live by, but, let me tell you, it 
is a very bad one to die by. 
nearly all the miscreants in Newgate, 
and who have been ‘turned off’ at the 
Old Bailey, have been regenerated that 
Strangely enough, the only. 
parties of, whom he did not speak 
hardly, were Dissenters. He waxed 
almost eloquent in the expression of. 
his admiration of the Free church of 
Scotland, in leaving all state patronage 
behind them, and wished the church of 
England had grace enough to do the 
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spended from his 


After an extem 


oraneous prayer of 
considerable lengt 


and abundant rhet- 
oric, he prefaced his discourse by two 
statements—first, that the reason of his 
appearance before a London audience, 
in an ‘‘unconsecrated hall,” was, that the 
Providence of God did not seem at pres- 
ent to smile upon his preaching in any 
metropolitan church (by which I infér- 
red a ‘‘side-winder” at the Bishop of 
London, and the ‘‘narrowness” of his 
views on such subjects); and secondly, 
that the reason of his asking for money 
at the door, as a preliminary, to the 
gospel, was, that ‘‘since the church had 
been robbed, 300 years ago, of her 
rightful property, those who desire to 
live a life of special devotion, are com- 
pelled to do so at their own charges” 
(which I took to be, in plain English, 
the complaint that, since the Reforma- 
tion, monks and nuns have not been 
supported at the public expense); and 
that all the money taken at the door, 
would be ‘‘sacredly given to God, to 
support his work (7. e., Llan-Anthony 
abbey), so that he should be under the 
necessity of further passing the plates 
‘at the close of the service, to solicit 
their kind contributions, additionally, 
for the expenses of the hall, and its 
He had consecrated him- 
self to a special work. Whether right- 
ly or wrongly, he was sincere in it; 
but«he had to work alone, and he took 
this method to help himself. 

He then announced Col. iii: 1—Jf 
ye then be risen with Christ, seek those 
things which are above—as his text, and 
the ‘‘resurrection-life with Christ,” as 
his subject, and proceeded to an extem- 

raneous harangue of nearly an hour 
The main- thoughts on 

which he dwelt were, first, that all 
things have the sentence of death in 
themselves, and can only live in virtue 
of living in Christ; and, secondly, this 
_ resurrection-life, asa fact in the state, 
the church, and the individual. 
mind is rhetorical, and not logical, in 
its’ cast, and he failed to define clearly 
what he meant by the resurrection-life 
_ in Christ, or how, oron-what conditions, 
Inman. It was all 


them* translated 
evening use. 


in length. 


for a chase. 


it can be realized 


— to the full what the propensity is. 
Tess 
words 


His 


An American 


His 


Why 


One scenic effect during the service, 
of which Father Ignatius was wholly 
unconscious, was really quite remark- 
The drop-curtain, in front. of 
which he stood, is painted in landscape, 
and represents a beautiful wood, with 
@ winding river bordered by a country 
road. This road comes to an end ata 
point where the table stood, striking 
the stage in the centre of its length, so 
that it looked as if the table rested on 
the grass bordering the road. 
only living objects depicted are a peas- 
ant with his horse and cart and dog, 
who have.stopped, and—especially the 
dog—are intently gazing at the exact 
point in space which happened to be 
occupied by the crucifix. Asthe monk, 
in his picturesque dress, walked back- 
ward and forward in the excitement of 
his oratory, it was almost impossible 
not to make him a part of the picture, 
and not to believe that, instead of being 
in the heart of the West End of Lon- 
don, we were somewhere far away in 
the country, listening to an impassion- 
ed harangue, which had stopped the 
peasant and his beasts in staring won- 
der.—Dr. Dexter in ‘ Congregationalist.’ 


Worrying People. 


They know. the luxury of having 
something to complain of, and they 
like to fee] wronged. The wind is in 
the east, and they are personally in- 
jured; the rain has come on a pleasure- 
day, or has not come in a seed-sowing 
week, and they fret grimly, and make 
every one about them uncomfortable, 
as if the weather was a thing to be ar- 
ranged at will, and a disappointing day 
was the result of willful mismanage- 
ment. Life is a burden to them and 
all about them, because the climate is 
uncertain, and the elements are out of 
human control. They make themselves 
the most wretched of martyrs, too, if 
they are in a country they do not like, 
and they never do like the country they 
If down in a valley, they are 
suffocated; if in the plains or on a 
table-land, they hate monotony and 
long for undulations. 

You never know these people to be 
without a grievance. It may be hus- 
band, or brother, or friend, or servant; 
as it happens; but there is sure to be 
some one whose existence puts them 
out of tune, and on whon, therefore, 
they revenge the discord by continual 
worrying. Yet, they would be miser- 
able if their grievance was withdrawn, 
leaving them for a time without a vic- 
It would be only 
indeed, for the. exit of one would be the 
signal for the entrance of another. 
The millennium, to these people, would 
be intolerable dullness; and supposing 
into heaven, they 
would of a certainty travesty the child’s 
desire, and ask for a little devil to wor- 
ry, if not to play with. 

Women are sad sinners in this way. 
Men who stay at home and potter about 
get like them; but women, who are 
naturally nervous, and those whose) 
lives are spent in small things, are gen- 
erally more worrying than men—at 
least, in daily life and at home. 
deed, the woman who is more cheerful 
and hopeful than easily depressed, and 
who does not worry any one, is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule, and to be 
prized us one would prize any other 
Children come in for a good 
deal of domestic worrying, and; under 

retense of good management and care- 
ul education, are used as mamma's 
squeaking heads, which lie ever handy 
2 Any one who has been 
in’a family where the mother is of a 
naturally worrying temper, and where 


The 


for a time, 


Tn- 


she.evidently does..not..know.her own 


the uncomfortable reaction in favor of 


the front with a bound. : 


abroad. Always sure that the train is 
going to start and leave them behind ; 
that their landlord is a robber and in 
league with brigands; that they will 
Be dashed down the precipice which 


before ; worrying about the luggage, 


And have you the keys? And the cus- 
tom-house officers will find that bottle 
of eau-de-cologne, and charge both fine 
and duty for it; and have you changed 
the money? And are you sure you 
have enough? And what are the fares? 
And you have been cheated ; and what 


iron and a head of ice. They will 
leave nothing to the care of ordinary 
rule, let nothing go by faith. The lug- 
gage is always. being lost, according to 
them ; accidents are certain to happen 
half a dozen times a day, and the beds 
are invariably damp. Their mosquito- 


and no one is plagued with small beasts 
as they are. They worry all through 
the journey, till you wish yourself dead 
twenty times, at least, before the 
month is out; and when they come 
home, they tell their friends they 
would have enjoyed themselves im- 
mensely had they been allowed, but 
they were so much annoyed and wor- 
ried, that they lost half the pleasure of 
the trip. 


children, fretful; as boys and. girls, 
impatient and ill-tempered ; as men and 
women, worrying, interfering, and rest- 
less ; as old people, peevish and exact- 
ing. Théy will die-as they have lived, 
and the world about them will draw a 
deep breath of relief when the day of 
their departure comes, in spite of any 
virtues they may have had, and will 
feel the atmosphere so much the lighter | 
for their loss.—Saturday Review. | 


painful reality in Germany. Better | 
never commence a suit unless you are/| 
willing to lose double the sum at stake, 

and wait a year or two before you have| 
the satisfaction of knowing it, and the 
privilege of paying it. You can neither 
enter nor leave the world, without all 
sorts of formalities, and the buying of 
enough certificates to set an army in|} 
motion. A clergyman—a neighbor of} 
mine—in order to marry the lady of his 
choice, who was a Swabian, was com- 
pelled to procure twenty-three different 
certificates, before they ‘could be pro- 
nounced ‘‘ man and wife!” The most 
of these, of course, had to be paid for. 
I was fined once for not registering the 


household, within a few specified days 


was from home, and was told that im- 


you find an article—say, a watch-key— 


superficial. Philadelphia, the most re- 


ild hag'a peculiarity, can appreciate 


With substantial slove at heart, the 
mother leads thé wrétehed ‘little crea- 
ture a life worse than'that of the typical 
dog, and makes of its peculiarity, what- 
ever that may be, a, personal offense, 
which she is justified in resenting and 
never leaving alone; And if it ‘be'so 
with her children, much more with her 
husband, for whom her tenderness is 
naturally less, though concerning him 


mind; for when she has worried him 
into his grave, the man who all his life 
was such a trial to her, such a cross, 
perhaps’such a brute, she puts on wid- 
ow’s weeds of the casper hue, and 
worries her sons and daughters with 


‘‘ poor papa,” whose. virtues come to 
Infelicitous at home, these worrying 


ple are almost more than flesh an 
ood can bear as traveling companions 


tens of thousands have passed in safety 


and where is that trunk?..And are you 
sure you saw the. portmanteau safe? 


a bill for only one breakfast and one 
night!—and so on. The persons who 
undertake a journey with a constitu- 
tional worrier, ought to have nerves of 


bites are worse than any other person’s, | 


So it will be to the end of time. As 


German Peculiarities. 


The “law's delay” isa terrible and 


entrance of a servant-girl into my 
after the occurrence, and that when I 


prisonment, or appeal and a regular 
lawsuit, would be my only relief. If 


in the street, you must take it to the 
police-bureau, and that watch-key is 
regularly advertised. If no owner 
claims it, it is returned to you within 
just two weeks, or if you are charitable, 
it is sold for the benefit of the city 
poor. Before going to any public 
office, you have sometimes to wait for 
hours before admission. I have learned 
never to go without a book or two in my 
pocket. Mr. Greeley could get through 
all his pockets, full of newspapers, 
during the process. When once you 
are in, you are treated very politely, as 
a general rule,and as leisurely as if the 
very sun were standing still, and no- 
body waiting to follow you. To an 
American, all this is very tantalizing ; 
but the Germans—the storm spare their 
patient souls!—never seem to be wor- 
ried, or to imagine that they are losing, 
in this way, big slices out of their life- 
time: —Dr. Hurst. | 


Crry Girts,—The girls of the princi- 
l cities in this country, are noted as 
ollows:—Baltimore, the handsomest. 
Boston, the most intellectual. New 
York, the gayest and most expensive in 
dress. Washington, the most airy and 


fined and lady-like. Chicago, the fast- 
est anid most dissipated: Toledo, the 
biggest feet. St. Louis, the most reck- 
less. New Orleans, the most traveled. 
Cincinnati, the greatest flirts. . Louis- 
ville, the proudest. Maysville, the 
most amiable dispositions. Detroit, 
the wildest. Cleveland, the most 
graceful and entertaining in converga- 
tion. San Francisco, the most indiffer- 
ent.. Stockton, the best church-goers, 
Richmond, the most anxious to be loved. 
Mobile, the most liberal entertainers. 
Buffalo, the dullest. Hartford, the best 


amount of oxygen in the atmosphere, 
while increasing the amount of.carbonic | Beis. 
acid. __Henee, in the lapse of time, the | Catco 
present conditions of life would gréatly 
change. 

This..is.the more apparent since air | 
containing as much as one per cent. of 
carbonic ‘acid acts already deleterious’ 
on the human system.. But as animal |* 
life has existed for ages on the globe 
without producing any dangerous accu 
mulation of earbonic acid in the air, 
there must exist a cause continually | murpny 
the amount of this gas in| 

air. 


absorb carbonic acid from the air, build 
their substance mainly from the carbon 
contained therein, and give up a great | akan 
part of the oxygen, to the atmosphere. | Fetalu 


pletely deprived of carbonic acid, for, 
brought into such an artificially pre-| 
pared atmosphere, they die. 


leaves, is brought into a glass vessel 
containing atmospheric air, the amount 
of carbonic acid in the latter diminishes, 
while the amount of oxygen increases, 
provided the plant be exposed to the 
sunlight. | 


also water from the air, and part of the 
latter is found to combine with the car- 
bon resulting from the former. The 
principal parts of plants, such as woody 
fibre, etc., are, indeed, composed of care 
bon, hydrogen, and oxygen, the latter 
two in such proportions as to be equiv- 
alent to carbon and water. Hence they |? 
are termed carbohydrates. | 


vorable influence on the growth of 
plante, constituting a ready source of| No 
nitrogen to the same. 


plant has its root, the plant obtains 
those mineral matters which constitute 
the ashes of the plant when burnt. 


pears to consist mainly in the decompo- 
sition of the earbonic acid taken from | 
the atmosphere.. The carbon is accu- 
mulated in the body of the plant, while 
the oxygen is returned to the air. But 
since carbonic acid results from carbon 
and oxygen under the production of a 
great amount of heat, heat must be 
applied to it to separate the carbon| §5} 


plants, and since the plants require the | 
power of the sunbeam in order to sepa- 
rate the oxygen from the carbon, we see 
that the sunbeam is the true source of 
all physical life upon the earth. 


the heat of animals are due'to the com- 
bustion of carbon and oxygen, both 
furnished them by the sun’s action on 
the plant, the life of animals, both in 
regard to heat and power, is a direct 
effect of the sunbeam, being neither 
more nor less in amount, only changed 
in form.—Scientific Monthly. 


.with its juices, is like pieces of ice in a 
glass of water; for as the ice melts from 
without inward, so the stomach juices] Fr 
dissolve the bits of food from without 
inward; and, as the smaller the pieces | ‘ 
of ice, the sooner are they melted, so 
the smaller the bits of food, the sooner 
they are dissolved, and passed out of 
the stomach, to be distributed to the 
system, giving it life, and warmth, | Pre 
and vigor. But if the pieces of food 
are large, they begin to rot before they 
are melted, causing heaviness, belch- 
ing, nausea, or other discomforts. These 
make bad blood, contaminating the 
breath, sending dullness to the head, 
depression to the spirits, and a univer-| . 
sal feeling of unwellness, lasting some- 
times for half a day or a whole night. 
Therefore eat slowly, with deliberation; 
talk a great deal at meals; cultivate 
cheerful conversation; and let any man 


musicians. Rochester, the longest hair. 
Country girls make the best wives. 


and Church Directory. 


Gourerning Health. 


JULY 13, 1871, 


‘What, Booomes of Carbonic Avid? 
Animal life and fire diminish ‘the 


“Vegetable life is this cause. Plants 


is is proved by the following facts: 
1. Plants cannot grow in air come 


2. When a small, living branch with 


Besides the carbonic acid, plants take | 


Decaying animal matter exerts a fa- 
Finally, from the soil wherein the 


The chemical life of plants thus ap- 


Since animals cannot live without 


Since, finally ,the muscular power and 


Eat Slowly. 


Many a man has choked to death in 


attempting to swallow his food before |: 
he has chewed it long enough. 


Food in the stomach, surrounded 


or woman be considered a. domestic 
enemy or pest, who says or does any- 
thing at the table calculated to cause a 
single unpleasant sensation in any one 
present; and for the same reason have 
sharp knives to cut up every piece of 
meat as fine as a pea; and taking at 
least half an hour for a joyous meal, 
you may snap your fingers at dyspepsia 
and its interminable retinue of horrible 
symptoms. 


Bont Feton.—Of all painful things 
can there be any so excruciating pain- 
ful as bone felon? We know of none 
that flesh is heir to. As this malady is 
quite frequent and subject to much 
earnest consideration, we give the latest 
recipe for its cure, which is given by 
that high authority, the London Lancet: 

** As soon.as the disease is felt put 
directly over the spot a fly-blister, about 
the size of your thumb-nail, and let it 
remain for six hours, at the expiration 
of which time, directly under the sur- 
face of the blister, may be seen the 
felon, which can be instantly taken, out 
with the point of a needle or a lancet.” 


Srupen'rs who apply themselves close- 
ly need to be ‘well nowrished. It re- 
quires good food,and a great amount of 
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therefore, requires the expenditure of a 
great amount of heat or power to re-| 
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oxygen. The expenditure of heat As} 
met by the sun’s rays. Hence it is that} 
plants grow only in.the sunshine. 
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We are the Publishers and Proprietors of the following 


OVERLAND MONTHLY, $4 00 per annum, 


| COMMERCIAL HERALD AND MARKET 
REVIEW, Issued every Friday morning, at $9 00 


THE PACIFIC, (Religious, ) Issued every Thurs- 
day morning, at $4 00 per annum. 


SAN FRANCISCO MARKET REVIEW, Is 


sued every Friday morning in Letter Sheet form.- 
Merchants can have their names prominently in- 


serted on reasonable terms, 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


HIS INSTITUTION, INAUGURATED IN 18@, 15 
open for the reception of STUDENTS. The reg##! 
year will begin August 17th, 1871. The Seminary Room! 
tlareinthe . 


NEW BUILDING, 


Formerly occupied by the Female College of the Pacibe, 


OAKLAND, 


One mile from the principal Railroad Depot. 
This edifice is now the property of the Trustees of 
Seminary, and here the Institution will have its pes 
nenthome. The Faculty conststs of the 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D. D., 


Professor of Sacred Literature, and the 


REV. GEORGE MOOAR, D.-D:- 


Professor of Theology. = 


HERALD FREIGHT CIRCULAR, Issued on the 
first of every month. Gives a full report of all 
the vessels chartered at this port during the 
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Literary Notices. 


CHARLES Dicxens.—(An article in Lit- 
jell, taken from Blackwood for June.) 
Probably the time has not yet come for 
e criticism of the genius and works 
of Charles Dickens; that is, for a care- 
ful balancing of his merits ‘and demer- 
ts, with a final, permanent assignment 
of his true place in English literature. 


Our makes remark, 

“‘He has represented with the most 
graphic and vivid clearness almost every 
grade of the species fool. He has 
painted ridiculous people, silly people, 

selfish people, people occupied with one 
idea, oddities, eccentricities, a thousand 
varieties—but among all these has never 
once stumbled upon the simple, true 
ideal woman, or any noble type of man.” 


Because Shakspeare and Milton, neg-|, Dickens was most fully in his ele- 


lected in their own day, have since be- 
come renowned, while Marlowe, Ben 
Jonson, and Massinger, the favorites 
of their time, are almost unknown now, 
we need not assume that Dickens will 
be unknown two hundred years hence, 
and some now obscure writer be ranked 
above him. Nor can we say, with a 
caustic writer, who ‘‘ declares that a 
regiment of Little Nells and Tiny Tims 
cannot redeem the man who publicly 
dishonors the mother of his many chil- 
dren.” For we do not claim either the 
ability or the right to pronounce judg- 
ment in such a case, and decide upon 
his domestic difficulties, and we are 
willing to make a distinction, to a cer- 
tain extent, between the literary artist 
and the man in private life. 

Still, now that there is a cessation of 
the absurd and nauseous discussion, 
between a certain portion of the relig- 
ious and of the secular press, as to 
whether Dickens was fit for heaven or 
not, the reading public are perhaps pre- 
pared to be interested in a discussion of 
Dickens, the novelist. For fashion 
reigns in books, as in clothes, and when 
a living author is at the height of, his 
world-wide fame, his style seems nat- 
ural, all others seem awkward, and we 
wonder at the absurdities of former 
times, just as posterity will at those of 
our day, no less in literature than in 
clothes. 

The article in question is brilliant and 
acute, well expressing many things with 
which we agree, though leaving unsaid 
some which we deem essential. The 
genial editor of Harper’s Monthly re- 
marked, several years ago, that Dick- 
ens was a writer of ‘‘London Tracts,” 
acute observer, and excellent describer 
of the oddities of London life. The 
essayist in Blackwood thinks that Dick- 
ens was chiefly remarkable for the ‘‘ im- 
mense flow of spirits, the abundant tide 

of life, which runs through his early 
works. He never spares himself in this 
respect, but pours forth crowds of su- 
pernumeraries upon his stage, like an 
enterprising manager at Christmas time. 

..And then his creative energy was 

such, that a stream of fire passed into 
the dullness along with this strain of 
life. These new people amused their 
author. He dressed them in the first 
fantastic garb that might come to his 
hand, and set them free to dance 
through their eccentric circle as they 
chose.” 

If we join together these two acute 
observations, we shall gain much to- 


ward a correct understanding of Mr. 


Dickens’ genius and works. His lite- 
rary activity was that of an artist, a 
poet—one who must make something, 
who has an impulse to draw out and 
embellish the product of his observa- 
tion and experience, that others may 
see and feel what his genius sees and 
feels. He was not a writer with a pur- 
pose, a reformer, or philanthropist. It 
is true, some of his novels are said to 
have been ‘“‘ written with a purpose;” 
but the purpose rides uneasily, is in 
strange company, and ill at ease, seems 
like an after-thought,or else is soon laid 
aside, to make room for his favorite 
burlesque. What unsophisticated read- 
er ever found out by himself that ‘‘ Ol- 
iver Twist” was a political pamphlet, 
directed against the workhouse system? 
How vague and shadowy a figure is 
Oliver himself, compare with the *Art- 
ful Dodger.” The chief impression of 
that kind is one of poetic justice, the 
villain and true hero of the tale com- 
ing to hisend inthe most melodramatic 
style. How feeble and pointless are 
the good people, how piquant and easi- 


ly remembered are the bad. How much 


more of the artist’s real force is exerted 
in creating Mr. and Mrs. Bumble, and 
how much more congenial they seem to 
himself, than Oliver’s kind protectors, 
whose names nobody remembers. 

It has been said that ‘* David Cop- 
perfield ” could not possibly be intend- 
ed for an autobiography (which most 
readers understand it to be), because 
the hero of that pleasant tale is unde- 
niably afool. But the query suggests 
itself whether David is any more a fool 
than most of the moral, correct, ‘‘ walk- 
who adorn Dickens’ 
Stage. We have long thought that the 
Worst thing to be said about Dickens 
and his influence is, that he never 
brings us into contact with a type of 
noble, high-minded, pure and strong 
Manhood or womanhood. There are 
20 such people as Thomas Newcome, 
(or Henry Esmond in all his writings. 


ment, and most successful, when he 
gave the reins to his fancy, and with 
infinite fun and frolic; and with the 
most perfect abandon, and the most to- 
tal absence of all moral feeling, set 
himself to laugh at the follies and the 
absurdities of human nature. Here he 
was a master. Here his genius dis- 
&/played its marvelous power. 


lished in the Ailantic. They overrun 
with jollity and fun. They are inspi- 
ring with their breezy jollity, but there 
is nothing deeper. No stern, solemn, 
or powerful chords are struck.' A 
frolicsome boy, with rare endowments 
and wonderful: perceptions, stands be- 
fore the reader, not. a vast genius, to 
move the world with his pen. 

We think the time will come when 
editions of Dickens will be printed, 
such as we now have of Spenser's 
‘Fairy Queen,” ‘ with all, except the 
important passages, omitted.” When 
that time comes, the pathos and senti- 
ment, so wonderfully and laboriously 


artificial cadences, ‘‘the passion, stirred 
up, and foamed, and frothed, with al- 
ways some new ingredient thrown in at 
the last moment,” will be cut out. 
The good characters will be every one 
omitted, even ‘down to little Nell, 
Oliver Twist, and Paul Dombey, and 
Dickens will be known to future centu- 
ries through Sam Weller, Dick Swivel- 
ler, Mrs. Gamp, Mr. Micawber, and 
Mr. Pecksniff. ‘‘They are not lofty 
personages, perhaps, but here they are, 
and nothing can destroy them. They | 
are more real than we are ourselves, | 


Niland will outlive us, as they have out- 


lived their creator. This is the one 
the most carping or dissatisfied—can 
gainsay.....Vain would be the hand, 
and futile the attempt, of the critic who 
strove to shut upon a spirit, thus at- 
tended, the ports of the — of 
fame!” 


We would not diminish his fame or 
disparage his genius, but only define 
the boundaries of the latter and the 
foundations of the former. Idfhis own 
sphere, he was supreme, incomparable. 


| But his sphere was a very different one 


from that of Thackeray, or that of 
Reade, or that of ‘‘George Eliot’’—all 
great artists, who can share his immor- 
tality without diminishing his glory. 

The religious influence of Dickens’ 
writings is a less agreeable topic. We 
believe that influence to be injurious. 
Though he ‘‘has always persistently and 
most benevolently countenanced and 
patronized religion,” yet, when we 
come to examine the examples he has 
given us of evangelical religion, and its 
influence on the heart and life, we find 
every one a caricature. Hypocrisy is 
denounced and derided, but foreign 
missions are ridiculed. He seems to 
have been totally incapable of under- 
standing, and, of course, of describing, 
a life ruled and guided by a calm and 
simple faith in God. Religion, in his 
writings, is either a sentimental ab- 
straction, tacked on to the character 
and external to it, without consistency 
and without pervading force, or else a 
blind fanaticism, coupled often with 
disgusting hypocrisy. Hedid not hate 
religion, for ‘‘his weight is always 
thrown into the scale of goodness ; nor 
| does he ever lend a grace of sentiment 
to vice, or even attempt to excuse the 
inexcusable;” but he did not compre- 
hend it. | 

Now, we do not demand that a nov- 
elist should inculcate religion. Relig- 
ion is not the most congenial sphere for 
fiction. But, before, giving to any 
author our unqualified admiration and 
love, we have a right to require that he 
shall not burlesque our deepest convic- 


| tions, or offend our sensibility by a 


mean, or mistaken, or unjust concep- 
tion of evangelical religion. A recent 
writer in the Advance, has labored to 
defend the ‘‘Theology of Dickens,” 
and finds in the ‘‘Christmas Carol,”’ al- 
most an epitome of the whole gospel. 
The attempt is very ingenious—it is 
very pretty. But who would have sup- 
posed, at the first reading, that the 
change in Scrooge was anything like 
regeneration ; that the ghosts he saw in 
his dream, could represent the influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit? If that fan- 
tastic composition is true to human na- 
ture, of course, it is not contrary to re- 
ligion, for these two-are ever in deepest | 


accord. But the qvestion is not, Can 


proof of genius ‘which no critic—not. 


opinion is confirmed by the letters pub-| 


worked up, the unnatural rhetoric, the) 


an ingenious mind educe’ a lesson 


which is true, and therefore in accord-| 


ance with religion, from a given work? 
but, What is the actual influence. upon. 
the ordinary reader? And our essayist, 
+ perhaps equally acute with the Advance 
critic, calls the f‘Christmas Carol,” 
“the apotheosis of plum-pudding!” 
The tale is a charming one, but when 
it,is made a text-book vf religion, we 
revolt. 

Mr. Dickens’ works will be most ben- 
eficial, and most delightful, too, as we 
believe, when read with a full con- 


sciousness and appreciation of their 


limitations and defects. We have bor- 
rowed less than we intended from the 


essay in Blackwood, which is a valuable 


one. | E. J. 


MILLS SEMINARY. 


EV. Cc. T. MILLS AND WIFE, FOR 
the past six years Principals of the Young Ladies’ 
Seminary at Benicia, are happy to announce to their pat- 
rons ard friends that the next term of their well-known 
institution will open Wednesday, August 2d, in 
their new, commodious and beautiful building just com- 
pleted at Seminary Park, Brooklyn. As most of the able 
and experienced corps of Teachers, with valuable acces- 
sions, as well as the fine classes of pupils now pursuing 
their studies, remove with them, the School remains essen- 
tially unchanged. With greatly increased facilities for 
physical comfort and intellectuel culture, and without ad- 
ditional expense, Mr. and Mrs. Mills believe they can ac- 
complish much more for their pupils in the future than they 
have been.able to do in the past, and that their institution 
offers unrivaled advantages for a thorough and finished edu- 
cation. All communications relating to admission, and all 
letters of . should be addressed to 
C. T. MILLS, D.D. 
Brooklyn, Alameda Coanty, Cal. 


THE PA CIFIC, 
THE OLDEST, 


MOST DELY CIRCULATED, 


MOST ORIGIN AL, 


MOST “ABLY OONDUCTED, 
aN LARGEST 


Religious Journal| 


ON THE 
‘PACIFIC COAST, 


Is PUBLISHED EVERY sRURSDAY, IN THE CITY 


OF SAN FRANCISCO, BY A BOARD OF TRUS- 
TEES, CHOSEN BY THE GENERAL AS- 
SOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA. 


{op PACIFIC is a religious newspaper for, families 
living in the city or in the coantry. THE PACIFIC 
is quarto in form, and each number consists of eight pages, 
and the reading matter of each page is of a different va- 
riety from that of any of the other pages. 


The first page of each number is devoted mainly to cor- 
respondence from all parts of the country. The second 
page is appropriated to religious articles of the more sub- 
stantial kind. The third page is occupied with notices of 
religieus books and other publications, and »y general lit- 
erary intelligencee The fourth page is filled with editorial 
matter of all sorts, and with the intelligence of the work 
from the churches.of this coast. The fifth page is filled 
with news from all quarters—religious, secular, and tele- 
graphic. The sixth page is approprinted to the family, 
and particularly tothe youth and children. The seventh 
page is filled with matter of interest to all, in town and 
country, who have yards, gardens, orchards, barns, and 
farms. And the eighth page is for all who wish to keep 
pace with the trade, business, commerce, growth, products, 


resources, finances, progress and general character of our | 


state and our coast, 


Each page being thus made a department, and each 
being large enough for a department, there are symmetry 
and beauty in the general make-up of THE PACIFIC, 


The conductors of the paper make it a point to print, as 
often as once s month, a sermon from some living divine on 
these shores, The department of “The West” will be 
made more and more a specialty. Their facilities are such 
that no.other paper can equal them in obtaining the very 
latest religious intelligence. 


The Commercial Department of this paper is an unri-| 


valled one. No other paper, of this character, furnishes a 
tithe of the information in this direction which THE 
PACIFIC does. 


THE PACIFIC, without being partisan, or sectarian, 
believes in, loves, and advocates the apostolic and primi 
tive polity of the churches of Christ, which made them 
each seH-governed, and all mutually dependent for sym- 
pathy, counsel and co-operation; “distinct like the 
one like the seag” J 


This paper is in general ioanai with the doctrines, teach- 
ings and usages of the Pilgrims and forefathers of New 
England, from whom it conductors are descended. 


It is committed toal true reforms, to all genial culture, 
and to all elevating studies and pursuits, It advocates 
freedom in church, and state, _ everywhere, and stands 
by the Union forever. 


THE PACIFIC goes into almost every town and neigh- 
borhood on this coast, and is read by multitudes. It will 
convey any desired intelligence to twice the number ot 
people which can be reached by any other aero aie 
the coast. 


THE 


Overland Monthlv. 


This magazine has become universal ly recogmzed as the 

best exponent of the Social, Literary and Material Progress 

of the Pacific Slope, and it is the intention of the pubiish- 

ore im future numbers its characteristic reputa- 
ov for 


Kagays on Local Material Resources; 
Travels and Geographical Sketches; 
Studies of Western Manners and 
Civilization ; 

Independent Literary’ Criticism; 
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JOHN H. CARMANY & c0., 
: PUBLISHERS AND PROPRIETORS, | 


LADIBS, 


“LATEST FASHIONS!) 


PATTERNS! 


| The Best and Most Reliable in the 


World. 


PLEASE READ THE FOLLOWING: 


SPEAKING OF OUR ESTABLISHMENT, | 


the New York * Independent” of May 5, says: 


from the circulation of the “ Metropolitan,” which has 
GaiNED during the past year nearly twenty thousand sub- 
scribers. This Magazine, which is issued monthly by the 
firm, contains the engravings of the various pattterns, with 


The magnitude of the business. can, however, be better 
judged by the fact that over one hundred and eighty persons 
are employed directly in designing, perfecting, and cutting 
patterns, and that the establishment pays - —_ over 
twelve thousand dollars a year. 

Patterns are sent from this house to all parts of America 
and to various parts of Europe. Every lady who procures 
one, receives with it the most minute instructions regarding 
‘material, and the manzier of putting the garment together 
Provided she tollows these instructions, she can cut, make, 


The “ Demoerat"! of May 38, in an editorial, says: 
And following the sewing machifie, comes our fashions 
-makers—Americans of genius, of taste, cultivated and re- 
Gned. Foremost, amongst all these is the firm of E. BUT- 
TERICK & CO., whose great fashion-bazaar at 589 Broad- 
way, New York City, is to people who dress well what the 
Bible is to a Christian. Here ‘this firm employs hundreds of 
ladies of taste—ladies:who make dress and the constraction 
thereof a study; ladies who by intuition and experience 
know how to set off the human form to the best advantage. 
And here they study styles—make combinations of colors— 
experiment and illustrate, till from all their work come the 
fashions which are s0 universally adopted in this country. 
Here they get up patterns for all sorts of dresses—for the 
kitchen or the ball-room, for the christening, the bridal, or 


the burial. They make little paper patterns of EVERY AR- | 


TICLE worn by women or children. These patterns, with 
‘euts or pictures, show how the article is to be made up, 


how it will look, what material to make it of, what it will | 


cost, and how long time will be required to make it. They 
tell how to fit any size, shape, or form, ard to fit well, and 
what colors will blend with each complexion. 

Last year this firm sold over four millions of patterns, and 
saved to the purchasers millions of dollars in dress and cost 
of time and money in manufacture. Ry them, any woman 
or girl who can read can learn how te make her own clothes. 
She can learn how to make them to advantage. No matter 
what article you want, this firm will send you a paper pat- 
tern, telling you how to make it. 


The “Home Journal,’ always the best of authority ia 


modes of taste (it is the acknowledged Court Journal of the. 


United States, if we may use this term), in a recent number, 
says: 

There is nothing that a civilized being would wish to wear, 
that is not to be found in paper in this establishment; and 


if any man or woman doubts the possibilities of creating an | 


American method of dressing which shall make us inde- 
pendent of the foreign claimants, of all taste, pray beg them 
to visit the establishment of E. BUTTERICK & CO., 58 
Broadway, and they will feel assured of American independ 
ence in the fashioning of our clothes, if in nothing else, and 


also, that a more artistic taste Meiers: this than on the | 


the ocean. 


We could quote an almost endless number of notices sim 
{lar to the above, given us by the leading journals, but we 
deem these sufficient. We have a host of imitators rrrmne 
to followin our tracks, but the secret necessary for success— 
the system by which the perfeetion of eur patterns is at- 


to satisty all that our work is REALLY useful, we ask you to 


something in it that you want, 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. | 
H. A. DEMINC, 


General Agent for the Pacific Const, 
OFFICE OF THE 


“| Howe Sewing Machine,| = 
137 Kearny St., 


SAN FRANOTSSCO. 


‘ | 


E. BUTTERICK & CO.'S| 


Some idea may be gained of the success of this experiment | 


the most minute anc complete descriptions by the writers. | 


| weats. The utility snd economy of the process is so appa- | 
| rent, that it must at ence be-receghised by every lady in the | 


Fully confidencthat the above quotations will be sufficient | 


carefully examine the Catalogue, and sec if there is not | 
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Guarantee to Depositors, $150,000. 
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GEO. M. CONDEE. 


DIRECTORS: 


N. C. Fassett,} Isaac E. Davis, 

C. Clayton, James Laidley, 

Abner Doble, H. Freeman, 

George W. Swan. Henry Dutton, 
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| CALIFORNIA RESOUE MISSION 


HIS. SOCIETY has been fors formed to rescue ‘women ron. 
disreputable life. 


ny wishing ~ revorm will find a pleasant home and kind 
at the MISSION, .No. 345 FREMONT STREET, 
Harrison San Francisco. 


Persons wis the release of detained against their 
suck. can effect e same by send ig name and residence of 


We ask, by ‘personal efforts and contributions, the co 
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The -Caiifornia Bible Society 
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AND TESTAMENTS 
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DIRECTORS: 
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and in the midst of certain adverse 


formal acts of taking possession of the 


others against them. Bad as our peo- 


‘Presbyterian church; and, lastly, Phil- 
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THE PACIFIC. 


Rev. Josep A. BENTON, D.D. 
Rev. Georce Mooar, D.D. Editors 


SAN FRANCISCO: 
THURSDAY MORNING, JULY 13, 1871. 


Communications intended for publication in 
Tus: Pacrric should be wikirensed to *‘ Editurs o7 
The Pacitic.’’ 

Letters relating to the business affairs of the 
paper, to John H. Carmany & Co., Publishers, 
No. 409 Washington Street, opposite the Post 
Office. 


Ir gives us pleasure to say that in 
several of the Boston. papers we have 
seen kindly notices and cordial wel- 
comes of our associate, Rev. Dr. Mooar; 
as well as generous estimates of the 
cause he advocates, and the special 
work he has in hand. We are 
aware that he makes his appearance at 
the East under some embarrassment, 


circumstances. Still, we hope he may 
find access to many who will be glad to 
assist our great endeavor, to some ex- 
tent; and to some who will do for it 
what their grand benefactors have done 
for the best schools of peomiogy in the 
land. 


Last Friday was not ee one of the 
senior editor’s anniversaries, but it was 
also, and chiefly, the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the raising of the Ameri- 
can flag in assertion of our dominion 
over all Alta California. The act was 
done at Monterey by Commodore 
Sloat, in command of the frigate Sa- 
vannah. On the following day, the 
flag was flung to the breeze on our 
plaza, to be furled nevermore. These 


country were hastened by the presence, 
in these waters, of a rather large fleet 
of British government vessels, which, 
it was thought, were intending to take 
possession in the name of the queen. 
There was no resistance to the raising 
of the American flag. Only afew were 
opposed to the proceeding. The great 
majority were glad. Not a few cheer- 
ed. Nearly .all weze ripe for revolu- 
tion. They were not loyal to the Mex- 
ican flag, and they accepted ours with 
alacrity. The sincerity of their accept- 
ance of our flag has endured all tests. 
The old population has given us no 
trouble. A free government and a 
stable one they wanted. Such a gov- 
ernment they have had, and they have 
rejoiced init. As to those of us who, 
two or three years later, raised the 
American flag all over these hills and 
valleys, we always carry the Fourth of 
July over into the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth. 


Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony have 
crossed the continent to find a little 
peace on our Pacific shore. Before 
they rest, however, they are to havea 
short lecture-season. Mrs. Stanton 
lectured, Tuesday night, to a not over- 
quiet audience, on the ‘‘New Repub- 
lic.” We could not hear the lecture. 
We acknowledge, however, the receipt 
of complimentary tickets. The Chron- 
ale is making a sensation of these 
champions of woman suffrage. Tues- 
day’s paper is illustrated with wood- 
cuts of them, or rather, at them, and 
with accounts of a marvelous interview 
with them. That paper states that 
these celebrities arrived last Sunday. 
Why Sunday? They could have stop- 
ped over somewhere, and spent their 
Sunday in a better manner than is 
practicable in a railway-car. Reform- 
ers, if they have no religious scruples, 
should be prudent. The very fact that 
they traveled on Sunday, when there 
was no necessity for it, will keep some 
away from them, and will prejudice 


ple may be supposed to be, they like 
to have others true to God and them- 
selves. We hope these lecturers will 
not make another faux pas of this kind. 
For the rest, we wish them abundant 
recreations and recom ct 


WE learn, that, on Saturday, July 
Ist, the Rev. Dr. Saunders, of Phila- 
delphia, gave one hundred thousand 
dollars to found a Presbyterian hospi- 
tal in Philadelphia, similar to the Le- 
nox Presbyterian hospital in New York. 
This is a great and remarkable gift. It 
would have been a noble gift from a 
wealthy layman. But it comes from a 
clergyman! Rarely does any clergyman | 
have it in his power to make so gener- 
ous a bestowment, though many a one 
has it often in his heart. We congrat- 
ulate, first, Dr. Saunders ; next, the 


adelphia. As the country grows older, 

and our cities become larger, there will 
be more and more a demand for insti- 
tutions of .this sort. Our. churches 
shoutd-never allow their sick.or poor to: 


-| church, among us, which does not half 
.| do its work.in the direction indicated, 


own members. Some of our own 
churches have not been hitherto fault- 
less, in these things, buf that foreign 


needs an admonition. 


& —— 


WE have noticed, with 
that in some cities, and states, the mat- 
ter of requiring clerks in. drug-stores 
to pass an examination and procure a 
license, before being allowed to act in 
such a capacity, is receiving a due de- 
gree of attention. Every year people’s 
lives are endangered by the careless- 
ness of such clerks. This risk we may 
still have torun. But there is no rea- 
son why we should be compelled also 
to be imperiled by the incompetency 
of such as are ready to undertake a 
business for which they have made no 
adequate preparation. They who un- 
dertake to compound medicines, should 
know beforehand that they are ade- 
quate, and should be able to show be- 
forehand that they know well their 
business. The lives of the best in the 
land may be in their hands. Mistakes 
should be precluded as far as possible. 
In many other callings, licenses are re- 
quired. In still others, they ought to 
be. In this, there are strong reasons 
why they should be. To those who 
are really competent it will be no hard- 
ship, only a trifling inconvenience; and 
it will be to them a warrant, a defense, 
and passport to employment. It will 
shut off unworthy rivalry. It will dig- 
nify their employment. It will secure 
them better positions and wages. But 
the main advantage will accrue, of 
course, to the public, whose security 
will be increased. Have we not learn- 
ed that the safety of the republic (pub- 
is the supreme law? 


Benrro J UAREZ, in ‘whose veins flows 
the blood of both the aborigine and 
the Castilian, has been a third time 
chosen President of the republic of 
Mexico. Juarez has the insight, fore- 
sight, balance, forces, and resources of 
afreeman. He knows what bis country 
needs in order to become a truly free 
and well-ordered republic; he knows 
how to secure these needs of his coun- 
try; and he means that she shall have 
them. He has the confidence of the 
great mass of the people. The con- 
servatives are against him, and so are 
the intriguing politicians. But he is 
adroit and skillful, and has a wonder- 
ful power of relieving himself of diffi- 
culties and foes. We are glad to know 
that he intends to recommend the es- 
tablishment of a great system of free 
common schgols throughout the land, 
and to compel all children to attend 
school somewhere. If Mexico will ac- 
cept free schools, and cherish the Prot- 
estant faith, there will be such hope for 
her as there has never been before. 
Her people will become industrious, 
enterprising, moral, magnanimous, and 
religious, in the best sense. Like 
Spain, whose elder daughter she is, 
Mexico is surely emerging out of dark- 
ness into light. Laus Deo! 


Tue Methodist, of July 1st, which, by 
the way, comes out enlarged and im- 
proved, contains a report of the last 
four days of the eight-day trial of Dr. 
Lanahan, concerning, what the Tribune 
irreverently calls, the ‘‘Methodist Mud- 


columns of small type. We never ex- 
pect to read it through. At the con- 
clusion of the trial, the Book Commit- 
tee voted eleven to four to remove Dr. 
Lanahan from the office of Assistant 
Agent in the Book Concern. But then 
came in the veto power of the Bishops. 
Bishop Ames said no. So Dr. Lana- 
han is not removed. The WMethodisi 
adds: ‘‘ What will be the result of the 
failure to remove Dr. Lanahan, time 
will show. One thing is certain, the 
church will have, must have, not a 
make-believe, but a real investigation, 
which shall go to the bottom of this 
business,” Our Methodist brethren 
have just reached one of the troubles, | 
which, in this imperfect world, grow 
out of too much centralization, and a 
too immense and too intricate a piece 
of machinery. The Book Concern is 
too rich and too great to be any longer 
satisfactorily managed. Its business 
will have to be sub-divided, or broken 
up, or done by contract. | 


Srxty-Five Episcopal clergymen have | 
signed a letter attesting their sympathy 
with Rev. Mr. Cheney, of Chicago, and 
their approval of his course. The 
Protestant, Churchman says: “* It is be-} 
coming more ‘and more probable that 
‘revolution in the church cannot be pre- 
vented.” The Protestant Episcopal 
church in his, country, after a rather 
smooth voyage, of more than half a 
century, has fallen into rough seas. 
|The careering winds are contrary, and 


dle.” This report consists of fifteen | 


tween the extremely high-church par- 
ty, and the very low-church party, there 
may be yet a majority of the old-fash- 
ioned sort cf Episcopalians who can 
keep »the peace, by--holding the -ex- 
tremes-at ‘bay awhile longer. Accord- 
ing to one authority, the two great par- 
ties have different seminaries. ‘‘ They 
have different organizations. They 
have different aims. Their contribu- 
tions flow in different channels. They 
present the spectacle of a church with- 
in a church, or rather a church against 
a church. ‘‘At the speed at which things 
have been going the last year, an early 
rupture would- seem to be -inevitabie. 
But we do not look for one immediate- 
ly. The process’ of disintegration is 
not commonly a rapid one. But itisa 
process. There is an onward movement. 
Division is only a question of time. We 
presume the low-churchmen are in the 
minority. We ‘suppose they will be 
turned out of the fold. Perhaps that 
would be best for them. The moderates 
might join them. But the Episcopal 
church that turned them out would 
sadly miss snatrn in due time. | 


From our exchanges we learn that 
the Roman Catholics of Boston cele- 
brated the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the pontificate of Pius IX, on Friday, 
the sixteenth of June. That was the 
proper day, the real anniversary, and 
the one which should. have been ob- 
served in this city, if any was observed. 
In Cincinnati; the day observed was 
Sunday, the 25th of June. In San 
Francisco it was Sunday, the 2d of 
July. Now, in a body which boasts of 
acting from a common centre, with 
unity of purpose, and uniformity of 
proceeding, all this diversity and con- 
fusion seem needless and strange. 
Everywhere the anniversary could have 
been observed on the same day, June 


'|16th, just as easily as the 4th of July 


was kept on the proper day, every- 
where. Wecan see that the succeed- 
ing Sunday might have been chosen 
for the sake of more eclat, and the 
swelling of the procession to larger 


in the faces of the great moderated, 
and strong masses of the Protestant 
population. Why then did not our 
San Francisco papists celebrate on 
Sunday, June 18th, if they must do it 
on Sunday? or why not on June 25th? 
why so long a delay ?. 

It has been suggested to us that the real 


_|reason of the delay was, that the con- 


ventions had not made their nomina- 
tions till late in the month, and the 
managers waited for the nominations 
in order to raise money out of the can- 
didates for defraying the expenses of 
the celebration. This theory isa plaus- 
ible one; though we know of no other 
managers about whom such a suspicion 
could have been, for a moment, enter- 
tained. Well, we must suffer the dis- 
grace and bear the insult as best we 
can; but we are not going to do this 
without speaking our mind just as free- 
ly as,we feel inclined to do. 


Tue Catholic World says: 


‘* While the state has rights, she has 
them only in virtue and by permission of 
the Superior authority, and that authority 
can only be expressed through the church 
—that is, through the organic law in- 
fallibly announced and unchangeably 
asserted , regardless of temporal conse- 
quences.” 

‘“‘This is a flat contradiction of the 
American doctrine that governments 
derive their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed. It is a virtual 
affirmation that the civil power is sub- 
ordinate to the church, and directly 
subject to its authority. The doctrine 
is alike anti- -republican and anti-Ameri- 
can, and carried to its legitimate result, 
would make the pope the master of the 
world.”—Tribune. 


It is difficult for one not skilled in 
the arts of jesuitry, to see how, with 
the pope’s utterances of the last three 
years before him, any one can be a 
**so0d Roman Catholic,” and, at the 


lican. Under the force of the decree 
of infallibility it seems to us that Ro- 
man Catholicism, is fundamentally in- 
compatible with republican government. 
We know, in fact, that most Roman 


Catholics are not genuine friends of re- 


publican freedom.. They cannot be, 
and logical. Happily there are 
some Roman Catholics, nominally so, 
who are gon republicans. They 
quietly separate church from state, and 
usethe liberty which a free state be- 


stows upon | them. 


> 


old Polish city of Cracow, 
whose numerous churches have given it 
the appellation of ‘ the Polish Rome,’ 

has joined the protest.against the infal- 
libihty dogma.” Dr. Gilkewski; Profes- 
sor of Pathology in the Cracow Uni- 
versity, and Hepson, of the celebrated 
Viennese Operator School, have drawn 
up an address of sympathy to Dr. Dol- 
linger, which has been signed by the 
other professors, and many of the 


beconié a‘charge to the: general public. 
Every church should provide ‘its 


the ‘waves of dissent dash high! *Be-| 


principal citizens. acd this act the 


proportions, the flaunting of banners| 


ships are not endowed so fully as to 


| veniences be introduced. Everybody 


63d anniversary, will be asking the pas- 


same time, a hearty and genuine repub-| 


Poles of Galicia have shown that they. 
are as independent of the ultramon- 
tane party as their countrymen of Pos- 
en, who, at the late elections for the 
German Parliament, rejected all the 
ultramontane candidates.” 


And so the movement gathers einen: 


within the bosom of the Roman Catho- 


lic church, which is, we hope, to result 
in another reformation; in finally sever- 
ing the seeing from the blind part of it. 
The infallibilists of all shades, ought to 
go by themselves. They are not likely 
to allow any dissent—any questioning. 
The Roman church shall be ultramon- 
tane, or be riven. That is their de- 
sign. Let them carry it out. We can 
stand it as long as they can. In the 
meantime, large numbers, whom God 
loves, will ;find themselves set at lib- 
erty, by acts of tyranny. May the 
Spirit of the Lord guide. such freed- 
men of God into all truth, and into a 
purer and grander 


Impressions of the East. 


This impression fastens itself on a 
visitor to the East from California: our 
christian people must rely more and 
more upon themselves. The clamor for 
money for all educational institutions 
here is almost pitiable. If I remember 
right, Yale college has received in the 
last ten years $1,395,000; but Professor 
Dana now computes the necessities of 
that venerable institution at $785,000. ! 
He names the long list of specific ob- 
jects to which that large sum is to be 
applied. 

Williams has been sineialaala much 
more than usual of late years; but the 
alumni, at their recent meeting, were 
alarmed in the quickened sense of the 
comparative destitution there. Prof. 
Bascom said $300,000 could be im- 
mediately absorbed without any more 
than filling the immediate exigencies! 

Andover academy and seminary are 
old enough to be well off. They had 
generous donors at first, and generous 
donations have added to the old ‘‘ Hil)” 
new beauty in quite recent years. But 
the feeling of poverty is strong there. 
The academy overran its income last 
year $6,000. The seminary has seven 
professors. But some of the professor- 


yield $2,500, besides house rent, which 
is the present salary. The fine library 
building stands a thing of beauty: 30,- 
000 volumes are on its shelves. Butno 
permanent provision is made for the 
support of the librarian. The founda- 
tions for a church, for the use of the 
seminary and academy population, have 
been long lying open to the weather, 
waiting for the givers who will erect a 
comely edifice. Then will be needed 
the foundation for the support of the 
pastor. Such tempting provisions for 
students as have lately been made at 
New Haven, for theologues, have raised 
jealous thoughts for Andover’s honor. 
Some of the alumni think that those 
brick solids should be entirely renovat- 
ed within, and all the modern con- 


thinks the rooms should be refurnished. 
So, at the alumni meeting, not a speech 
was asked or desired, which did not 
bear on the practical point whether you, 

the speaker, can pledge yourself to raise 
$100 to furnish a room. Twenty-two 
such speakers were allowed the privi- 
lege of such utterance. Strangers were 
present from afar, professors from sister 
seminaries, but no burden of speech- 
making was laid upon them. Tumui- 
tuous applause was given, however, to} 
that pioneer in Kansas, who pledged to 
the old seminary a well-furnished room. 
Well,. it was rather discouraging to 
think that the Pacific semihary, on its 


tor of some church in the Aleutian Isl- 
ands, to replace its pulu mattresses 
with hair, and a ti the floors for its 
students. 

These are only specimens of the kind 
of appeal which dins the ears here: 
Money! money! In such a din, how 
can any California needs be heard, 
unless, indeed, those needs are spoken 
by one, who, like Gough in California, 
would be heard anywhere within sight 
of Park street on any subject he might 
please to discuss? The fact is, the late 
fashion of great giving to some institu- 
tions has only started the daughters of 
the horse-leech into more importunate 
and universal vociferation, ‘‘ Give ! 
give!’ Therefore, Californians must 
not expect to lean long or heavily on 
these people of the Eastern states. We 
must build our own institutions as well 
as we can. Our sisters of Ohio, Lli- 
nois, lowa, have sent home for aid, till 
most people here think it is about time 
for them to go alone. The feeling 
about them; which is to a great-extent 
déserved, is made to cover California 


also, albeit.she is comparatively young, 
and her needs are peculiar. So, being 


'|trade. .With their fresh, clear views of 


| such a life as they now mean to live, |} 


calling, presenting peculiar embarrass- 


are urged by religious truth and brought 
to weigh the question of a determinate 


‘each. They vibrate as a pendulum be- 


San Francisco. When they seek their 


shoved off the branch; the young eagles 


there may as well prepare to shift for 
themselves. May God give power ‘to. 
them when they are faint, and increase 


strength according to their need. _ 
G. M. 


Week-Day Lecture. 


BY THE BEV. A. a D.D. . 


MORALITY IN BUSINESS, 


We called attention, a week ago, to 
the dangerous latitude in morals prac- 
ticed in some of the current and ac- 
cepted methods of doing business. 
There’ are three disastrous efiects of 
such a system, which we desire now 
briefly to sketch. 

Every minister is brought into con- 
tact with men who feel, when they be- 
come truly religious, that they must 
give up their business. It seems to 
them that they can no longer prosecute 
it, in the accepted common methods of 


|really séparated as by an arm of the 
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sea. But then they can’t be constant. 
to either side. They have too much 
conscience to be wholly secular - ; they 


| have too little piety to be wholly reli. 


ious: but if they ean be ferried Over, 
back and forth, it is an admirable com- 
‘promise ; it Just provides for the emey.. 
gency. 

O, how the christianity of our day 
| suffers from these loose and anomalous 
relations to the practical, current lifer 
Her divine rules need pressive Howr, at 
least with all who call themselves chris. 
tian men, to the affairs which they yp_ 
dertake. Therigid morals of the Bip), 
are to lay their line and plummet ty 
every business transaction. ll the. 
methods of commercial interchange 
erected by sufferance and practice into 
a system having authority among men, 
are to be tried by God’s law. 


Heligious Wutelligence, 


truth and duty, they are convinced that 


and the only suceessful business life 
which, as the world goes, they see to 
be possible, are inconsistent; that, 
therefore, one must be abandoned; and 
as they hope now to serve God and 
keep his commandments, there is no 
alternative for them but to step out of 
the business they have followed, and 
try some different walk of industry. 
And this occurs not in some one special 


ments, but in a great variety of callings. 
Now, quite apart from the argument 
that might be drawn from such a con- 
viction as to the character of the busi- 
ness so repudiated, the necessity of such 
astep is most unfortynate. It with- 
draws from business life the very men 
most needed there to correct its morals, 
if they -be wrong ; to influence health- 
fully its tone of public sentiment, if it 
be low; to witness there a good profes- 
sion and set up the standard of a scrip- 
tural example, and leaves the deserted 
sphere of life and action to a deeper 
and more rapid corruption. 

Another and larger class, when they 


and distinctive religious life, are met | 
and hindered by the thought that a 
transformation so radical must involve 
@ renunciation of their current habits 
of business, the secret of their gains, 
and all profitable competition in their 
employment with the world of trade. 

For such an issue they are not prepar- 
ed. The sacrifice is too costly. Their 
entire worldly prospects, as it seems to 
them, must thus suffer eclipse. Their 
business career must end, or turn out 
financially a failure. So they give up, 
not their business, but religion. They 
shrink from making any professions 
which will tie up their hands from the 
customary demands of their occupation. 
They dare not bring so rigid a standard 
of personal character into familiar con- 
tact with that routine of business life 
in which they keep so wide a fellowship. 

Afraid to face the question of extrica- 
tion from the entanglements of a doubt- 
ful business morality, they crowd off 
the urgency of truth and postpone the 
demands of conscience and of the word 
of God. 

There isa third class who attempt 
not to reform the existing rules and 
maxims of trade, not so to blend the 
religious and the secular life as that the 
latter shall be pervaded and controlled 
by the authority of the former, but to 
run them both in the way peculiar to 


tween them. Their scheme is, to be re- 
ligious on Sundays and secular on Mon- 
days; to go from God’s worship at the 
family altar to mammon worship in the 
counting-room ; to match their devout- 
ness of aspect with the place and the 
service in the sanctuary, and their sub- 
tlety and cunning with other sharpers 
at the stock-board. They lead two 
lives. They are decorous ‘observers of 
the Sabbath day and all the ordinances 
and rituals of christianity; and they are 
as acute and expert in getting the 
‘* weather gage” of a customer as any 
in their calling. When they go to their 
religious rites they leave their business 
behind them, and when they go to their 
business they leave their nempion be- 
hind. 

They are something like men who 
find it convenient to have their domicile 


The West. 
At a meeting of the Club last Mon. 


day, two additions to the Second Con. 
gregational church in Oakland, and five 
to the Green-street Congregational 
church in this city, were reported. 
Calvary Presbyterian church received 
seven—three by profession, and four by 
letter — and St. John’s Presbyterian 
church received five last Sabbath. Three 


were added to the Mariner’s ro at 


its last communion. 


Rev. A. Halliday has received 13 
accepted a call from the Congregation 
church at Nevada to become its pastor, 


This grand pioneer church, around - 
which so many sacred memories elusier, 
is renewing its youth, and starting to- 
ward a future, brighter, we may hope, 
than any portion of its past has been. 


Mr. G. F. G. Morgan, a member of 


the Senior Class in the Pacific Theolog- 
ical Seminary, having been recommend- 
ed to the churches by the Bay Associa- © 
tion, has been invited to supply the 
congregation at San Juan, Monterey 
county, for a year. 
the ground during his vacation, and 
afterward will go down on Saturday, 
and return on Monday. 


He will remain on 


A private letter from Antioch con- 


tains the following: ‘‘ Our people hare 
changed their method of meeting the 
current expenses of the church, substi- 
tuting the renting of pews, for thesub- 
scription paper. 
most sanguine expectation. Most of 
the seats are taken—many of them ata 
premium. We are negotiating to have 
the pews grained and cushioned.” In 
connection with this church is a Band 
of Hope, to which ten new members 
were recently added. 


The result equals our 


The American Missionary aeknowl- 


edges the receipt of a donation of $50 
from Mr. A. A. Bancroft, of the Second 
Congregational church in this city, and 
contains the hearty letter in which ou 
brother forwarded his gift. 


The ladies of the Methodist ehurech 


in Stockton, had a fair on the Fourth 
of July, and took more than $300. 


We have received the promise of a 


full report of the meeting of the Gen- 
eral Association of Oregon at Astoria. 
But promises are one thing, and fulfill- 
ments quite another. 
find in the Oregon Advocaie an account 
of it, from which we learn that there 
were present ten ministers and ten lay 
delegates. The business of the Associ- 

ation was transacted with dispatch. 

Many subjects of practical interest were 
discussed, and the conclusions arrived 

at were expressed with a good degree 
of unanimity. 
earnest, were passed on the subjects of 
Temperance and Edacation. 
Indian question it was voted that our 
government ought ‘‘ to treat the Indian 
like a man; give him his right in fee 
simple to a farm, if he would take it up 
and carry it on, as you would any other 
man.” In respect to the management 
of church business, 
recommended, and the bringing of free- 
will offerings to the Lord’s house on 
the Lord’s day, as the Lord prospers, 
and as a good way of raising money for 
religious purposes, ” 


We are glad to 


Resolutions, wise and 


On the 


free’ seats were 


In the Litchfield (Ct.) Enquirer, of 


June 29th, is published an article of 
three columns, by the Rev. F. Buel, of 
California, on ‘‘ Chinese Cheap Labor,” 


in Oakland and their office in San Fran-|in which he shows that it has, hereto- 


cisco. They are not San Franciscans, 
for they live across the bay. 


not Oaklanders, for they do business in 


fore, wrought beneficial results, and 
They are has, so far, done very little harm. He 
supposes that there may be prospective 
danger in it; and, if so, that adequate 


domestic home they put the breadth of | remedies can be quickly and efficiently 


ness centre. When they go to the shop}: 
the same deep tide flows between them 


the ferry between them and their busi-| applied. 


The Qccident , s extended ac- 


counts of the dedication of the Presby- 


and their domestic life. So it is with | terian churches at San Diego and Rogue 
the class we are characterizing. They | river, Ozegon.. Rev. Dr. Scott, of this 


live amid continual transitions. Their| city, preached the dedication sermon of 
religious life seoular life-aro} the: former, and Rev. Dr. Lindsley, of 
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Portland, Oregon, that of the latter. 
The San Diego church is described as a | 
Gothic building, forty-two by twenty- 
six, with & vestibule seven by ten. It cost 
$9,300, of which, $500 was paid by Mr. 
J. W. Edwards, of Marquette, Mich., 
, visitor at San Diego, and $300 by 
Calvary church, in this city. _ It has no 
debt. The plan of support of this 
church is simply to place boxes at the 
door, in which all disposed to assist it, 
deposit their offerings. ‘‘The plan has 
succeeded thus far very well. The pas- 
tor announced that it would be continu- 
ed in the new building. The pews will 
pe free, and no collections will be taken 


up. 

Mernopism 1n Uran.—There are now 
five ministers of the Methodist church 
in Utah. The church at Salt Lake 
city, organized May 24, 1870, has‘a 
membership of fifty-one; that at Co- 
rinne, of thirteen; that at Evanston, of 
nine. Total,100. There are five Sun- 
day-schools,with an aggregate enrolled 
membership of 400. Three day-schools 
are sustained, having two hundred 
scholars enrolled. The value of church- 
property is estimated at $10,000. 

We learn from the Churchman, that 
ten persons were confirmed at Alameda, 
and thirteen at Brooklyn, on Sunday, 
the 2d inst. These were the first ser- 
vices attended by Bishop Kip since his 
illness. 


Trinity church, San Diego, has be- 


come, by the payment of $350, sole| 


owner of the building in which it wor- 
ships, and expects soon to move the 
building upon its own lots. 


At the recent meeting of the Board 
of Trustees of Pacific Methodist College, 
the following Faculty was elected: A. 
L. Fitzgerald, President; C. S. Smyth, 
Professor of Mathematics; Charles 
King, Professor of Ancient Languages; 
F. F. Zellnor, Professor of Music; Miss 
Florence Miller, teacher in the Primary 
Department. 


The East. 


CoNGREGATIONAL ItEms.—The church 
in Mystic, Conn., has lost, by death, 
since February, three female members, 
whose age averaged 93 years..... The 
church in Utica, Illinois, have lost 
their house of worship, destroyed by 
one of those terrible tornadoes which 
are so vastly more destructive than our 
California earthquakes..... The First 
church, Rockford, Ill., have been pre- 
sented with an organ, worth $4,500, by 
their pastor and his wife, who, however, 
did not buy it, but received it as a pres- 
ent from Rufus Hatch, New York..... 
The Associations of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, and the Conferences of 
New York and Ohio, have decided to 
withdraw from the American and 
Foreign Christian Union. This vir- 
tually settles the matter. But, How 
shall the work be done? is now the 
question. As a matter of fact, the 
Union never did a very great deal of 
work, and not always with perfect 
judgment. Why may not the Ameri- 
can Board assume its duties? We 
think Mexico and South America are 
fully as important and appropriate 
fields for Protestant religious effort, as 
the islands of the sea, or China, or the 
Armenians in Persia..... The church in 
Durant, Iowa, received’ thirteen mem- 
bers at the last communion, making 
forty-eight during fourteen months... . 
New churches have been organized at 
Luana and Stuart, Iowa, of twelve 
members each..... The Ohio conference 
decided to assume the entire home- 
missionary work in that state, thus re- 
lieving the A. H. M. society of its bur- 
den, to a certain extent..... The time 
and place of holding the session of the 
national council of the Congregational 
churches, has not yet been definitely 
settled. Probably, the time will be 
early in the autumn, and the place, in 
the interior. 

Taz two Presbyterian denominations, 
in Canada, seem to be moving toward 
‘ach other. The movement seems 
likely to terminate in a union..... A 
Similar movement istaking place in the 
Methodist churches in Canada, but 
With less prospect of a favorable issue. 


Rey, Cuas. Goopricu, aged 94, died 
in Penn Yan, N. Y., on the 15th of 
June, Mr. G. was the last survivor of 
the class of 1797, in Yale college. His 
1MMediate predecessor in death, of the 
Same class, was Rev. Dr. Beecher. 
There was an unparalleled longevity 
in this family of five persons: his father 
—Judge Goodrich—died aged 96; his 
Mother died at 88; ‘his only brother 
died at $0; his only sister died at 91. 


We take the following from the 
Independent: ‘Providence seems to 
have raised up a native preacher in 
hile, alongside our native missionaries 

ere, of whom we hear the most en- 
“Ouraging accounts. His name is Jo- 
‘tph Emanuel Johnson. Born in Chile, 


1840; he was early taken to Cali- 
fornia, and there, attending school and 


church at Oakland. Returning to 
Santiago, he first engaged in teaching; 
but, of late, his ‘whole soul seems given 
up to the desire to preach the gospel to 
his countrymen. He was licensed last 
October. So far, he preaches only in 
Spanish, and his sermons are said to be 
simple, fervid, and eloquent. Thus 
far, he is the only Protestant Chilean 
who has ever been licensed to preach 
the gospel. He made a recent tour 
through the interior, preaching in sev- 
eral places, and producing a profound 
impression.’”” The item is correct; as 
we learn from the Valparaiso Record, 
but the name most strangely metamor- 
phosed. The Spanish names of Calli- 
fornia and South America are a constant 
stumbling-block, if not a rock of offense, 
to Eastern editorsand itemizers. They 
seldom seem to care whether they get 
them right or wrong. Mr. José Manu- 
el Ibajiez, the licentiate mentioned 
above, is well known here, and was an 
intimate friend of ourself. He was dis- 
tinguished in college for natural elo- 
quence and vivacity, and for his perfect 
mastery of the English language. He 
is remarkably adapted to the work of 
the ministry in his native land. We 
rejoice that he has entered upon that 
work, and trust that he may have 
courage and wisdom given him, to re- 
sist and overcome persecution. 


In 1820, a total of 357 Protestant 
missionaries had gone from Europe 
and America. In 1870, a total of 1,949 
was at work in the fields. To these 
should be added 11,000 native preach- 
ers and teachers. | 

Boston is a very good church-going 
city, and ordinarily does not relish a 
rainy Sunday, But when a heavy rain 
prevented Fisk’s ‘‘pious” Ninth regi- 
ment from holding ‘‘divine service” on 
the Common, Boston was delighted. 


OxrorD UNIVERSITY has bestowed the 
degree of Doctor of Canon Law on Prof. 
Déollinger, of Munich. 


Tue meeting of the Free Religious 
association in Boston, is thus character- 
ized by the Universalist: ‘‘ Free Religion! 
yes; entirely free of religion, and ex- 
ceedingly free with it!” 


A sect, called ‘‘Soul-sleepers,” is 
said to be making progress -in south- 
western Virginia. They hold to the 
annihilation of the wicked, and the 
sleep of the righteous till the resurrec- 
tion. Nothing new in that. 


Tue East Maine Methodist Confer- 
ence recently chose two laymen as 
delegates to the General conference of 
1872. They are the first lay-delegates 
ever appointed in the M. E. church. 


Many of the Swedish immigrants in 
Maine are Baptists, and bring their 
ministers with them. | 


THe Christian Instructor says that 
there are 92 theological seminaries in 
the United States, having about 400 
.professors and 4,000 students. The 
Presbyterians, Baptists, and Roman 
Catholics have each 13; the Episco- 
palians, 14; Methodists, 7; Lutherans, 
9, and Congregationalists, 5. 


Farner Cieveianp, the Boston city- 
missionary, recently celebrated his 99th 
birthday. 


THe pope thus pays his respects to 
Victor Emanuel: ‘‘But the temporal 
cupidity of a neighboring potentate led 
him to desire the possession of countries 
living under our sway. He obstinately 
preferred the counsels of sects, doomed 
to perdition, to our repeated admoni- 


passing by far the insolence of that 
prodigal child whom the gospel speaks 
of, he has attacked by force this city, 
which belongs to us, and which he 
claims, and now retains in his power, 
against all justice, as a property which 
is none of his. We cannot help being 
moved at this criminal usurpation.” 

Way has the pope been having 
masses said for the souls of the priests 
murdered by the Parisian insurgents? 
They are claimed as martyrs, and, by 
Roman Catholic doctrine, all martyrs, 
like Stephen, ascend immediately to 
heaven, without visiting purgatory on 
the way. | 


A terrer from Rome relates that, at 
the funeral of a Jew named Piperno, 
who was a National Guard, the hearse 
was followed by a number of his com- 
rades, not only of his own religion, but 
also Catholies. This is said to be the 
first example of such tolerance and 
equality ever witnessed in the Eternal 
City. | 
Ir is said that Dr. Déllinger is about 
to visit England, to seek ,repose from 


which he has excited -by, his -recent 
action as regards the infallibility of e| 


college, united with the Presbyterian : 


tions and paternal words; and, sur- 


the agitation consequent on the interest | - 


pope, and the troublesome attentions 
to which he has, in consequence, been 
Joun Doveatt, who, for eleven years, 
has published a religious newspaper in 
Montreal, Canada, commenced the 
publication of a similar paper in the 
city of New York, called the New York 
Daily Witness. From the prospectus, 
we clip the following: | 
‘‘Aim anp aim is to 
introduce a pure and elevating news- 
paper into every street, lane, and alley 
of this great city, and, for its attain- 
ment, I rely on four things: 1—And 
over all—the blessing of God. 2—The 
co-operation of His people. 3—The 
dow price at which the paper will be 
sold in the streets: namely, one cent. 
4—The variety and interest of its con- 
tents. Nearly all daily newspapers are 
compiled in utter forgetfulness that 
three-fourths of the population are 
women and children. They are in- 
tended generally for men, and only cer- 
tain classes of them. How vainly does 
the mother search through the immense 
mass of reading in an ordinary ‘ daily,’ 
for a single paragraph to help her in 
her domestic duties, or suitable for 
reading to her chilfren! And yet, the 
daily paper is'‘almost the only literature 


mothers, and it is that which, on ac- 
count of its continual freshness,is most 
likely to be read by all. ‘It should, 
therefore, obviously include the best 
selections that can be made from the 
literature of the day. And why, we 
may ask, should the children have to 
wait till they get their weekly Sunday- 
school paper for anything to read? 
Should they not have a portion daily? 


ingly valuable, but they do not reach 
the masses. They are read by church- 
going people with great improvement, 
but they are unknown to those who 
need them most. To give the cream of 
them, therefore, in a cheap ‘daily,’ to 
the masses, would be the supplying of 
a missing link of unspeakable import- 
ance between the church and the 
world.” 


Mews Summary. 


City Items. 


—Messrs. Miller & Haley, whose ex- 
tensive saw-mill and planing-mill on 
Fremont street were destroyed by fire 
in October last, immediately afterward 
started another mill, at the foot of 
Fourth and Berry streets, transferring 
their men to that place. For a short 
time, things went fairly with them, 


ultimate success; but, recently, the tide 
turned, and they, not being able to 
meet their obligations; have been com- 
pelled to calla meeting of their cred- 
itors. Their liabilities are estimated at 
$40,000; assets, $30,000. Several prop- 
ositions were made, Messrs. Miller & 
Haley proposing to surrender all, but 
continue the mill until all contracts 
were completed; but many of the work- 
men would not consent to this plan, 
and it is probable the firm will be driv- 
en into bankruptcy. About seventy- 
five men are thrown out of employment 
by occurrence. 


—The statement of the Pacific In- 
surance Company, of this city, shows 
an excess of $845,321 58 over the 
original assets of the company in the 
way of capital. Of the assets, over half 
a million are on call: loans secured by 
collateral, about the same amount se- 
cured by mortgage on real estate, $147,- 
000 are in the company’s building and 
lot, and the residue may be considered 
cash in hand. The profits of the com- 
pany for the year are over $105,000, 
about the same as for the year closing 
June 30, 1870. 


—Some boys playing on a vacant lot 
near the McAllister-street school-house, 
found, the other day, some human hair, 
and it was hinted that there had been 
foul play; that the remains of some 
murdered person were somewhere in 
the vicinity. It has turned out to be 
nothing but the remains of an old 
chignon, the hair of which, after having 
adorned two heads, had been discard- 


, —The argument before Judge Mor- 

rison in the City Hall case has brought 
to light the following expenses of the 
commissioners, up to this time: Sala- 
ries and office expenses, $16,597 8&7; 
premiums for designs, and plans and 
expenses about same, $13,141 47; gra- 
ding, and expenses about park grounds, 
$48,549 41; advertising, $2,648 75; 
office furniture, etc., $2,010 51; total, 
$82,948 01. 


—Amopg the passengers to leave on 
the steamer Alexander, for the Aleutian 
peninsula, is Father Innocent Shaeshni- 
koff, the chief ecclesiastic of the Rus- 
sian-Greek church in Alaska, accompa- 
nied by his daughter, who has pee 
completing her education in San Frai- 
—The Acclimation Society have sent 
to, New, York for one thousand live 
black bass, which they. expect will 
arrive in a few days. The society have 
rented a place in San Pedro, San Mateo 
county, where they intend making 
ponds, and keeping the fish therein. ~ 
—On Saturday evening, a stray shot 
entered the parlor window of a family 


named Benton, on the corner of Pine 


within the reach of vast hundreds of | 


Weekly religious papers are exceed- | P 


| never more favorable, and there will be 


and great hopes were anticipated of an | 


|‘Benito river, twenty-two miles south of 


8 | and the cool weather, which prévailed 


‘and Jones streets; atid cathe neat bit!| ° 


ting one of the members of the family: 
Hoodlams in that neighborhood ‘need 
<A large force of workmen are hard 
at work remodeling: and preparing the : 
Mechanics’ Pavilion, on Union square, 
for the next Fair of the Mechanics’ In- 
_—Harry Byrne, District Attorney, 
returned yesterday from the springs, 
where he has been recruiting his health 
for some weeks. 


_—The first consignment of the state- 
grown silk for reeling, was received on 
Saturday last, at the California Silk 
Manufacturing Co.’s factory. Three 
hundred and fifty pounds of nice co- 
coons have been sent down from his 
plantations -in Yolo, by the Hon. Isaac 
N. Hoag, secretary of the State Agricul- 
tural society. This looks like business. 
Without local manufactories, silk-grow- 
ing in the state would be comparatively 
profitless. As silk in the cocoon is not 
an article fit for’ export, quite an im- 
petus will be given the silk-husbandry 


ufacturing company’s business here. 
The factory is am elegant and com-| 
modious. building, now well-appointed 
with the most approved machinery. 


—A large party of Italians paraded 
the streets, on the 5th inst., with ban- 
ners, On which was inscribed ‘‘Rome, 
the capital of Italy.” == * 


—Dr. Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cher- 
ry may be well called a ‘‘ wonder of 
medical science.” It cures coughsand 
colds instanter! Itsoothes the irritated 
parts; it heals the inflammation; and 
even consumption iteelf yields to its 
magic influence. 


$tate and Coast items.. 


—A company was organized last 
week, consisting of enterprising and 
responsible men, for the purpose of 
constructing a turnpike road from Up- 
er lake, eastwardly to Bartlett springs, 
and thence to the easterly line of Lake 
county. Also, for constructing a like 
road, from the vicinity of Sulphur bank 
near the lower end of Clear lake, and 
running thence through High valley 
and terminating at Bartlett springs. 
These roads will place Lakeport in di- 
rect communication with Colusa, 
Marysville and Woodland, and render 
the Bartlett springs accessible from all 
directions. 

—The prospects of a heavy crop of 
fruit and grapesin Napa valley were 


abundance of every variety. Many 
new vineyards will this year come into 
bearing, while the older vines will pro- 
duce more abundantly than ever. There 
are no less than 33 vineyards in St. He- 
lena, besides many in Yount township 
and Napa; and all, so far as heard 
from, are free from blight or disease. 
The quantity of wine produced will 
probably be double that of last year. 


—Work on the Sonoma extension of 
the California Pacific Railroad has 
not only commenced, but two miles be- 
tween Adelante and Napa river are act- 
ually completed. The middle pier of 
the drawbridge over Napa river has 


When a short railroad has once been 
resolved upon in this State the enter- 
prise of the managers and contractors 
is such, that if one loses sight of the 
work for but a short time after it has 
been commenced, he is likely next to 
hear of its being in running order. 


—Itis reported that the speculation 
in orchilla, which, so far as is known, 
is the only marketable article produced 
in southern California in the vicinity 
of Magdalena bay, has already been 
overdone; and the price is likely to 
fall so low as ‘to preclude’ shipments, 
even when labor is obtained for noth- 

—The number of pupils now in at- 
tendance at the Normal school, in San 
José, is about one hundred and twenty, 
representing twenty-fiye counties of 
California, besides the metropolis of 
the Latter-Day Saints—Salt Lake City. 


—The body of W. W. Whitcomb, an 
old resident of Napa, has been found 
at his residence entirely decomposed, 
and supposed to have been dead for the 
past two weeks. The cause of death is 


blood in different places about the 
house, that he had cut an artery in his 
arm while under the influence of liquor. 
He leaves a wife whose present resi- 
dence is unknown, she having left him 
about a month ago. ae 


_ Among the passengers by the Orizaba 
are Messrs. Hayes, Robinson, Stout, 
and other gentlemen of the Atlantic 
and Pacific Railroad Company, en route 
for the East.. The impression is preva- 
lent that their visit to this section has 
been successful, and that railroad work 
will soon be inaugrated in earnest. — 


—Dr. Matthews, residing on the San 


Hollister, has discovered a very rich 
coal mine on his property. The vein is 
four feet wide and clearly defined, be- 
ing visible at a few feet from the sur- 
face. The railroad will probably be in 
running order in two weeks, by which 
time the depot will be completed, and 
coal can be shipped. The construction 
force, has been transferred to the Wat- 
sonville and Salinas branch road. _. 
crops ‘in Monterey county are 
turning out full as’ well as expected: 
Harvesting ‘of barley is progréssing) 


fill out the wheat. ° This season’s yield 


of the state by the California Silk Man-|. 


‘the snake, expecting to carry off his 


been finished, and workmen are engag-| 
ed driving piles for the other piers. | 


unknown; but it is thought, from the| | 


for several weeks, has helped much to| offe 


‘—Grasshoppers abound ‘in countless 
numbers on the Corral de Tierra and 
neighboring ranchos, and are literally 
laying bare of vegetation the whole sur- 
face of the country in that section. 
They are also reported to be causing 
great devastation in the San Antonio 
country. 


—Owinft to the scarcity of rain and 
snow last winter,-the water supply for: 
mining and irrigating purposes will not 


Chronicle, ‘‘could. befall this section of 
the country than the failure of our 
watersupply. Thedevelopment of our 
resources—mineral and agricultural— 
is dependent upon it, and should it be 


FULL'‘OF LIFE. 


Good Poetry. 
GOOD MUSI C. 
DEVOTIONAL. 


equal the demand during the dry sea- “Tr 

son. Indeed, there is not enough Sparkling. 
‘water in the ditch at present to accom- a 

modate all who wish to purchase. ‘‘No AND “ 
greater calamity,” says the Calaveras Zz NEW AN OLD 


** Songs of Salvation,’’ by T. E. Perkins 
and Rev. Alfred Taylor. The best book 
out. Only $30 a hundred. Send 25 cents 
for a copy, to try it. 


T. E. Perkins, Publisher, | 
143 Fighth street, New York. 
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cut_off, business of all kinds will come 
to a stand-still.” 


—Elijah Thompson was killed on the 
4th instant, while peeling tan bark, 
near Dicken’s saw-mill, on Soquel 
creek, Santa Cruz county, by a heavy 
oak-tree sliding down and crushing 
— 
—The Chico Enterprise tells of a 
combat between a snake and a hawk. 
The bird had evidently pounced upon 


THE CELEBRATED 


SALE, 
T. H. HATCH & CO., 


320 Front Street. 


- 


enemy into the regions of space, but 
found him not only too heavy to be 
borne upon wings, but of sufficient 
strength to throw his huge body around 
the hawk and crush him within his 
coil. When found, the snake was 
alive, but the hawk was dead. 


—San Buenaventura, Cal., July Ist, 
1871.— We have three paperts published 


SAVINGS, held at their Banking House, No. 2:5 Sansome 
street, July 3d, 1817, a Dividend of Twelve Per Cent. per 
annum was declared on Term Deposits, Ten Per Cent. per 
annum on Class |, ordinary, and Six Per Cent. per annum 
on Class 2, ordinary, Deposits, for the Term ending July 1, 
187], payable on and after July 15th. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


T A MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
of the FARMERS’ AND MECHANICS’ BANK OF 


G. M. CONDEE, 
Secretary. 


in the county of Santa Barbara. In 
two of them, published this morning, 
the Santa Barbara Press and the Veniu- 
ra Signal, we find a noble rebuke of an 
infamous lottery scheme, gotten up on 
pretense of helping the public schools 
of this county. It is a sign of the 


of Music, desires a situation in a Seminary, or ina family, 
to teach English Branches with Music. Can play the Or- 
gan. Address “ Music Teacher, Box 606, San Francisco.’’ 


MUSICAL INSTRUCTION. 


A YOUNG LADY, a pupil of the Boston Conservatory 


times. These editors cannot be bought 
with money to advertise the thing. 
But the other paper puffs it boldly. 
If the editors of the secular press 
throughout the state would go and do 
likewise, these questionable, if not vil- 


lainous, schemes would soon disap- 
pear. W. C. 


—Some twenty men are at work on 


ley, and are pushing it to completion. 
Only four miles have now to be built 
to make a connection. | 


—The mercury ranged over 100 de- 
grees in the shade every day last week 
in Weaverville. 


THE NOON PRAYER MEETING continues to be held 
daily at the rooms of the Y. M. C. A., on Sutter street, 
from 12 to 1 o'clock p.m. “All of every name, who 
love the appearing of our Lord,” are invited to meet 
with us. Saturday noon will be specially devoted to 
Prayer for Sabbath-schools. The Saturday Evening 
Prayer Meeting meets in the same place, at 7} o’clock, 
with special reference to the ministrations of the Sab- 
bath. 


Marringes. 


HAMILTON -SHAW —In this city, July 3, James W. 
Hamilton to Johanna Shaw. 

MEIKLE-FARLEY—In this city, June 10, Wm. Meikle 
to Henrietta Farley. 

LYNAS-MILLER—In this city, July 4, John Crook Ly- 
nas to Mary H. Miller. 

SHERWOOD - LINN —In this city, June 11, William 
Sherwood to Katy Linn. 

WELLMAN-CROWELL—In this city, July 4, George H. 
Wellman to Mary R. Crowell. ! 

PIERCE - PLUMMER —lIn this city, July 3, David T. 
Pierce to Elizabeth M, Plummer. 

LOVE-DWYER—In this city, July 3, Geo. W. 
Malissa Dwyer 


GARDINER-LITTLEFIELD —In Reno, Nev., June 29, | 
Clarence C. Gardiner to Lizzie T. Littlefield. 

PRIEST-STREETER—In Suisun, June 27, J. Gardner 
Priest to Emma Streeter. 


Deaths. 


BEACH — Killed instantly, in this city, on Sunday, July 
9, by the fall of a building, Charlie M., son of Lewis 
and Zilpha Beach, aged 14 years, 4 months and 8 days. 

ROWANE-—In this city, July 1, George P. Rowane, aged 
43 years. 

BOWMAN — In this city, July 3, Jaspar Albert, son of 
H, and G. 8. Bowman, aged 6 months and 25 days. 

HIRSCH—In this city, July 2, Charles Hirsch, aged 36 


years. 

AKER —In this city, July 2, Nicholas Aker, aged 50 
years. 

LAZARD —In this city, July 6, Sylvain Cahn Lazard, 
aged 34 years. 

MENDELL—In this city, July 4, daughter of G. H. and 
Ellen Mendell, aged 1 day. Fe 
WEBER —In this city, July 5, Henry Weber, aged 44 

years. 

ROCK— At Chard’s ranch, Tehama county, May 21, in- 
fant daughter of John J. and Leanora L. Rock, aged 3 
weeks and 3 days. co 

ESTEIN —In Stockton, July 1, Eva, youngest daughter 
of William and Gertrude Estein, aged 2 years and 15 


days. 
KLEIN—In Marysville, July 4, Mabel, daughter of Wm. 
and Camilla Klein, aged 8 months and 8 days. 
HARROLD — At Farmington, San Joaquin county, July 
‘4, Henry Schuyler, son of N. 8S. and A. Harrold, aged 2 
years, 1 month and 3 days. 


Special Botices. 


Sore Throat, Cough, Cold, and similar troubles, if 
suffered to progress, result in serious pulmonary affec- 
tions, oftentimes incurable. ‘‘Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches’’ reach directly the seat of the disease, and give 
almost instant relief. They have been thoroughly test- 
ed, and maintain the good reputation they have justly 
acquired. As there are imitations, be sure to obtain the 
genuine. 


ARREsT that terrible Catarrh, and thus avoid a con- 


sumptive’s grave, by using Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy. 
It’s not warranted to cure Consumption when the lungs 


N. P. COLE & CO., 


the Red Clover road from Indian val-| 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS 


Love to 
wyer. 
COOPER -DAVIS—In Marysville, July 5, Frederick 
Cooper to Helen L. Davis. 


BHDDIN G, 


BUSH STREHT, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


IMPORTERS, 


“Nos. 220, 222, 224 and 226 


FRANCISCO. 


are ha]f consumed, nor to make men live forever, nor to 
make this earth a blissful Paradise, to which Heaven 
shall be but a side-show, but the proprietor will pay $500 
reward for a case of Catarrh which he cannot cure. Sold 
by druggists, or send sixty cents to Dr. R. V. Pierce, 133 
Seneca street, Buffalo, N. Y., and receive it by mail. 


Great Tonitc.—Hegeman’s Cordial Elixir of 
Calisaya Bark—a pleasant Cordial which strengthens 
and improves the Digestion, an excellent. preventive of | 
Fevers, Fever and Ague, etc., and a great Renovator and 
Tonic for invalids and debilitated persons. Hegeman & 
Co., New York, Sole Manufacturers. Sold by all Drug- 


TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now prenared to 
farnish all classes with constant employment at home, the 
whole of the.time or the spare moments. Business new, 
light, and profitabie. Persons of either sex ea-ily earn from 
5 ¢. to 85 per evening, and: a proportional suin by devot 
their whole time to the basifess Boys and gfris earn nearly 
asmuchas men. alt who see this nutice may send their 
address, and test. the business. we make this unparalleled 

fur the trouble of ng. Fnil particolare,a valuavie 
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EGAR, how made in 10 hours, without drugs. 
Particuiars, 10 cents. F. Sace, Cromwell, Conn. 
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Mattie’s Wants and Wishes. 


I wants a piece of cal’co 
To make my doll a dress; 
I doesn’t want a big piece— 
A yard’ll do, I guess. 


I wish you’d fred my needle, 
And find my fimble, too— 
I has such heaps a sewin’ 
I don’t know what to do. 


My Hepsey tored her apron — 
A tam’lin’ down the stair; 
And Cesar’s lost his pantnoons, 
And needs anozzer pair. 


I wants my Maud a bonnet, 
She hasn’t none at all, 

And Fred. must have a jacket, 
His ozzer one’s too small. 


I wants to go to grandma’s, 
You promised me I might, 

I know she’d like to sée me; 
I wants to go to-night. 


She lets me wash the dishes, 
And see in grandpa’s watch— 

I wish I'd free, four pennies 
To buy some butter-scotch. 


I wants some newer mittens— 
I wish you’d knit me some, 

"Cause most my finger freezes, 
They leaks so in the fum. 


I wore’d ’em out last summer, 
A pullin’ George’s sled; 

I wish you wouldn’t laugh so— 
It hurts me in my head. 


I wish I had a cooky, 
I’m hungry’s I can be; 

If you hasn’t pretty large ones, | 
You'd better bring me free. 


I wish I had a p’ano— 
Won't you buy me one to keep ? 
O dear! I feels so tired, 
I wants to go to sléep. 
— Youth's Companion. 


Teaching Manners. 


The Bishop of Petersborough having 
recommended that manners should be 
taught as part of the curriculum of the 
national schools, the question has arisen | 
in England whether it is possible to 
teach good manners by such means. 
The best way to answer the question is 
to give the matter a fair trial. We 
should be glad to see some of our 
American boards of education take up 
the subject—for certainly the general 
public give evidence of a great need of 


‘reform in this direction. 


The London Spectator, in discussing 
the question, concedes that, manners 
can be taught as a discipline, but in- 
stances the superficial character of a 
breeding thus instituted. ‘‘ Noinstruc- 
tion in manners,” it says, ‘‘can be so 
perfect as that of the domestic servant, 
and no lesson can be more perfectly 
learned. The well-trained servant or 
waiter, in his employer’s presence, is a| 
model of manners—civil, obliging, yet 
independent; he lacks nothing but the 
tone which can be communicated only 
by culture, by the long-continued habit 
of command, or by exceptional moral 
qualities. But then he dons his man- 
ners with his uniform, and, once off 
duty, displays all the roughness or 
brutality of which observers complain. 
He puts off with his service-coat even 
the modulated voice which is the first 
requisite of good manners, and which 
is preserved by the cultured classes so 
carefully that they, in the end, forget 
that it is entirely artificial. There is 
sometimes no brute in the world like a 
soldier off duty, who, for twenty years, 
has been drilled in all the essentials of 
manners; no one so hopelessly vulgar 
as the shopman, who, in his shop, ap- 
pears to be so full of self-respecting 
civility. The lad who at school was 


‘drilled into decorum, would not have 


half the real training in manners ob- 
tained by the soldier, the servant, or 
the little shopkeeper, and we do not 
see why he should be expected to retain 
his false mental skin any longer than 
they do.” 

While there is a large share of truth 
in all this, it would probably be found 
that, if our girls and boys were taught 
manners thoroughly and systematically 
in the public schools, the instruction 
coming at the impressible period of life, 
a large measure of good would be the 
result. Schools, as it is, leave their 
impression on the manners of children; 
and everybody concedes that, whatever 
may be the deficiencies as regards sound 
education in fashionable boarding- 
schools, good-breeding is at least one 
benefit conferred by them—a breeding, 
in the estimation of many, too artifi- 
cial; but the friction of life soon rubs 
off whatever about it may be too rigid 
or purely superfluous. If the high tone 
of good manners can only be acquired 
in the refined atmosphere of polite cir- 
cles, good habits can atleast be incul- 
cated at school, and the essential coarse- 
ness and rudeness, that are the conse- 
quence of vulgar homes, may in some 
measure be qualified by the discipline 
of the school-room. We would em- 
phatically urge upon our school-com- 
missioners the consideration of this 
are minor morals that 
act more or less upon the great morals, 
and good-breeding the con- 
duct of men more effectually than can 
always be computed. Manners do not 
make the vicious virtuous; they do not 
reach down to the depravity of essential- 
ly bad men, but over the average human 
creature they exercise a great contra). 
The world, at least, would be-noworve 


These are truisms, perhaps, but the 
current disposition to underrate the 


tion; and we would fain awaken a pub- 
lic interest in the suggestion that man- 
ners should form a regular feature in 
the training of our public schools.— 
Appletons’ Journal of Manners. | 


Male Gossips. 


I hate to use the word gossip, in its 
modern connection with busy talkers 
and mischief-makers. In its original 
signification it is so beautiful: ‘‘ God” 
—good, and ‘‘ Sib” or ‘* Sibb”—mean- 
ing peace, adoption, and relation. It 
was the old Saxon name for a sponsor 
at baptism, whose office was to promise 
that a little innocent child should be 
brought up virtuously and christianly, 
and very far removed from that un- 
bridled tongue which defileth the whole 
body, and setteth on fire the course of 
nature, and is itself set on fire of hell. 

It is customary nowadays, to asso- 
ciate the common idea of gossip with 
women only; but what shall we say of 
such men as congregate on the corners 
of the streets, to discuss the most trivial 


remarks upon the women who pass by ? 
Or where shall we place the loungers in 
corner-groceries and apothecary stores, 
who spend the hours in silly prattle 
about their neighbors, often fabricating 
the idle stories that they tell of this, o 

that, or the other person ? | 

A writer of the day makes this dis- 
tinction between gossip and scandal. 
The last, she says, generally deals with 

ersons, while the first relates to things. 

ossip criticises the style of your furni- 
ture, and guesses the cost of your hat, 
while scandal invents motives, misrep- 
resents acts, and treads as carelessly 
upon reputations as if they were made 
for the occasion. 
- The trouble is that idle, and what 
some, call innocent gossip, almost al- 
ways leads to scandal, especially among 
men. A man that is not elevated above 
the little babblings of life, is sure to 
catch at trifles here and there, and so 
to put them together that they kindle a 
great blaze of mischief. 

I have been sometimes thrown into 
communities where the masculine dis- 
position to tattle and intermeddle with 
the affairs of the neighborhood, have 
kept the whole circle in a disagreeable 
commotion. | 

I do not call the interest which inti- 
mate friends have in each other's per- 
sonal affairs, gossip. It would be a 
singular regard that would not care for 
whatever is dear to its object, even to 
the minutest things; but when men de- 
rive a real oo in lounging and 
smoking, and re’ ch oth 
sayings and doings of péople whom 
they only know “‘ afar off,” and of whose: 
lives they have no true conception, it 
seems very like meanness, and a prying 
curiosity, rather than a generous phil-: 
anthropic spirit, that takes all the 
world into its embrace. 

A man should be in his business, and 
in his books, and when the time of leis- 
ure comes, he should be in his family, 
as the godlike head he was designed to 
be: pure, noble, protecting, gentle, 
after the sublime pattern set him by the 
All Perfect. 

I have seen husbands and fathers 
who were the worriment and dread of 
the household, by their interference 
with the woman’s prerogatives in kitchen 
and dining-room, and nursery; and 
that, where the wife performed her du- 
ties in the most worthy and exemplary 
manner. 

Such men talk to each other of culi- 
nary preparations, and compare notes 
as to their ‘‘ discipline of their house- 
holds.” They notice, instead of cover- 
ing the slightest defects of the table, 
reproaching their wives in the presence 
of guests, and making everything bitter 
and unpalatable. They bring home 
unkind remarks, and carry about with 
them cockatrice’s eggs, which they 
hatch in their dens, to be the plague 
and torment of others. 

You would think perhaps from this 
article, that I had just been stung by 
one of these baneful creatures, and 
have become irritated by its poison. 
No. I write from observation rather 
than from experience. 

Oh, for the old-fashioned gosgsips to 
revive in the land, and root out the per- 
versions that are springing up like use- 
less weeds in our midst.— Advocate and 
Guardian. | 


Knitting in Public, 


** Oh, I wish I had my knitting here,” 
said a finely-dressed young lady in our 
hearing in Metropolitan Hall, the other 
evening. We were waiting for the 

eaker. The hall was early filled, and 
= who came early had provided 
themselves with papers and other read- 
ing. The lady alluded to had spent 
half an hour in chitchat with her com- 


panion (a gentleman), when we heard 


the above exclamation. 


it here. You would not dare to.” 
‘*Dare to!”’ said she; ‘‘I wish I had 


anything that is honorable.” 
‘¢T suppose you are ambitious to lead 
off with something new. How soen do 


‘you suppose you could bring all these 


fashionables to follow your example?” 
‘¢T have no ambition in that direc- 
tion. I dislike to waste so much time 
here.” 
Why not read?” | 

‘¢ What woman could read here? See! 
there are not three ladies in the room 
with reading matter in their hands. 
Woman likes to aes and seen. 
a newspaper, an r mind upon it, her 
eyes are employed. But the mind is 
often preoccupied, so that reading is a 


for a general ama , and cer- 
tainly would be far more agtesable, 


mere feint at employment. Now, if my 
knitting was here, I could employ ae | 


value of manners justifies their repeti-| 


matters; or worse, to make unseemly | 


retailing to each other the |} 


But you would not knit, if you had | y 


it here, to convince you that I dare do|p 


hands usefully, and could see all that I}. 


‘‘And be the observed of all observ- 
ers,” said her companion. 

But there was too much sincerity ap- 
parent in all she said, and in her man- 
ner, for us to believe she was actuated 
by any motive akin to vanity or ambi- 
tion. We reflected that she may have 
originated in one of the good old fami- 
lies of the East, where moments are 
regarded of golden value, and the old- 
fashioned proverb was rendered more 
proverbial baddies of the conscientious 
pertinacity with which each new-fledged. 

edagogue indited it upon the pages of 

is copy-book—‘‘ Time once lost is lost 
forever ’—and knitting, patching, and 
darning were accomplishments of the 
first moment. We were sure no flimsy 
flunkeyism, no snobbish ‘‘ upper tens,” 
received any of her smiles. | 

But we are getting out of the reach 
of the lesson. We have known women 
who would not look natural without 
knftting in their hands, even if their 
reading was also before them. Once 
this was necessary, and may be now, 
for we believe 

‘* Satan can find some mischief still 
For idle handstodo.” 


Teach the Little Girls. 


Teaching children to do: work is 
about the hardest kind of work. Most 
mothers are unwilling to take the time 
and trouble necessary to teach their 
daughters the little womanly arts of 
sewing, knitting, crocheting, and. the 
simple kinds of embroidery. It is left 
for some one else to take the trouble, if 
they are so fortunate as to secure a 
teacher. Often the little ones look on 
with longing eyes to the nimble fingers 
of a young companion, who can fashion 
such beautiful things with crochet- 
needle and ball of bright wool. The 
common task of picking up chips, 
wiping and dusting rooms, seems such 
mere drudgery in comparison. Some 
little variations of this sort would great- 
ly brighten the dull days. 1. 

We have too little patience in teach- 
ing children. If they could learn all 
at one lesson, we should be satisfied; 
but they tire after a moment’s practice, 


and’ wish to turn to something else. ; 


They are sure to take up a stitch wrong, 
after we have told them dozens of 
times,2nd so we lose our own patience, 
and the child quickly follows the ex- 
ample. Some one recommends, when 
we are vexed at children for their dull- 
ness in doing their tasks, for their 
teachers to sit down and write a page 
with the left hand. Kemember that a 
child is all left hand when it begins to 
train its muscles. We make too little 
allowance for this training of the mus- 
cles in ourselves, and fancy we always 
knew such simple things. | 

It is worth taking a great deal of 
time to teach our daughters these little 
useful arts. It is part of their life- 
training, and a very important one of 
ours. The lesson in patience alone is 


worth more than the time we spend. | 
They are happier for their ability, and [ 


soon: grow skillful by practice, and 
learn to turn their knowledge to ac- 
count. 
takes the greatest delight in making 
little book-marks on. perforated paper 
to give her friends. It was a task for her 
mother to teach her unskilled fingers, 
but it has been a great blessing to the 


child, simple as the lesson was. What-| 


ever helps to educate the muscle in a 


right way, and train the heart to loving, | | | : 


thoughtful consideration of others, is 
worth more than gold to our children. 
—Country Gentleman, 


When Cousin Will was at home for 
vacation, the boys always expected 
plenty of fun. The last frolic before 
he went batk to his studies was a long 
tramp after hazelnuts. 


As they were hurrying along in high| 


glee, they came upon a discouraged- 
looking man and a discouraged-looking 
cart. | 

The cart was standing full of apples 
before an orchard. The man was try- 


a pull it up hill to his own house. 


he boys did not wait to be invited, 
but ran to help with a good will. 
Push, push!” was the cry: 

The man brightened up; the cart 
trundled along as fast as rheumatism 
would let it; and, in five minutes, they 
all stood panting at the top of the hill. 

‘* Obliged to ye,” said the man; ‘‘ you 
jest wait a minit,” and hurried into the 
house, while two or three pink-aproned 
children peeped out of the door.. 

‘‘Now, boys,” said Cousin Will, 
‘this is a small thing; but I wish we 
could all take a motto out of it, and 
keep it for life. ‘ Push!’—it is just the 
word for a grand, clear morning like 
this; it is just the word for strong arms 
and young hearts; it is just the word 
for a world that’s full of work as this is. 

‘Tf anybody is.in any trouble, and 
ou see it; don’t stand back; push! 

‘‘If there’s anything good doing in 
a place where you happen to be, 
ush! 

**Tf there’s work going on in the 
Sunday-sehool, push! Don’t drag back, 
I beg of you. You'll do one or the 
other. 

‘* Whenever there’s a kind thing, a 
christian thing; a happy thing, a pleas- 
ant thing, whether it is our own or not; 
whether it’s at home or in the town, at 
church or at school, just help with all 
your might; push!” 

At that. minute the farmer came out 
agen in with a dish of his wife’s best a 
ples; and that was the end of the ht 
sermon. 


a man, and. you become. of 
the kind you would make, him;. love 


him, and you lift him into yours. — 


PACIFIC; 


I know’'a little girl of five who | 


LEO 


thosé who seek for employment. As} 
regards gaining it, the w 
a woman’s life may turn 
punctuality or unpunctuality. 
‘Some: persons have a most mistaken 
notion of punctuality, and fancy that 
it consists in never being later than the 
time appointed. With this loose idea 
they are quite content. But to come 
before the time fixed for an appoint- 
ment is an equal want of punctuality 
with coming too late, and is often quite 
as inconvenient to the other person or 
ersons concerned. Be punctual both 
in keeping engagements and in your 
fulfilment of work. Let the one be 
scrupulously finished on the day prom- 
ised, let the other be kept to a minute, 
Let experience teach that your word is 
thoroughly to be relied on. _— 


upon her 


Not a word can be said in excuse for| _* 


those who are late in keeping engage- 
ments, or who promise what they can- 
not perform in the time. They are ut- 
terly inexcusable. In them zeal and 
discretion are alike wanting; either 
‘they have undertaken what they cannot 
do, or they are so wanting in energy, 
and so dilatory, that they will not ex- 
ert themselvesto doit. In either case, 
much to blame; in the latter, deserving 
of whatever ill may befall them. You will 
do well rather to overestimate than under 
estimate the time you require for woak- 
This is an error you can easily remedy. 
But err once or twice on the other side, 
‘and you will find it hard ever to estab- 
lish a character for punctuality. And 
‘unpunctuality is a fault which, in ‘self- 
defense, an employer cannot overlook. 
—Harper’s Bazar. . | 


Modes of Walking. 


An ingenious contemporary gives the 
following summary of the different 
|modes of walking adapted by those who 
to and fro upon the earth: 
| Observing persons move slowly; their 
heads move alternately from side to 


Ae 


with their hands in their pockets and 
their heads slightly inclined. 


Modest persons generally step softly, 


for fear of being observed. 


Timid persons often step off from the | 


sidewalk on meeting another, and al- 
ways go around a stone instead of step- 
ping over it. : 
Wide-awake persons ‘‘ toe out,” and 
have a long swing to their arms, while 
their hands move about miscellaneously. 
_ Careless petsons are forever stubbing 
their toes: 


with their heels, and are first on one 
side of the walk and then on the other. 
Very ‘strong- minded persons place 
their toes directly in front of them, and 
have a kind of stamp movement. _ 
Unstable persons walk fast and slow 
One-idea persons—are always very 
selfish ones—‘‘ toe in.”’ 
Cross persons are very apt to hit their 
knees together. | 
Glood-natured persons snap their fin- 
gers and thumbs every few steps. 


jig movement. 


Monsense and Oversense. 


to for a situation by a servant girl, she 
asked: ‘‘ Why did you, leave your last 
place?” ‘* Why, you see, ma’am,” re- 
plied the girl, ‘‘ 1 was too good-looking, 
and when I opened the door the gentle- 
men always took me for the missis.” 


A ‘*class-leader” recently asked a 
scientific student what profession he 
intended to follow. ‘‘ Civil engineer- 


ing,” was the reply. ‘‘ Well,” remarked 


the scholar, ‘‘I suppose when a man 
gets a good engine he becomes very 
much attached to it.”—Galazy. | 

A Mormon Elder got up, indignantly, 
and walked out of a th 
Lake, with his twenty-four wives, de- 
claring, with reference to the play, that 
he couldn’t stay and see a man make 
such an awful fuss about one woman. 


who was in. the parlor, ‘‘did you tell 
your mother that Iwas here?” ‘‘Yes’m,” 
answered Patty, demurely. ‘‘ And 
what did she say?” ‘‘ She said, ‘ Oh, 
that dreadful woman again!’ ” 


A census-taker out West reports eight 
thousand colonels in his district. 
‘* There used to be more in that part of 


ber of them have been raised to gen- 
‘* Arthur,” said a good-natured father 
to his young hopeful, ‘‘I did not know 
until to-day that you had been whipped 
last week.” ‘‘ Didn’t you, pa?” rephed 
the hopeful, ‘‘I knew it at the time.” 
Somebody has written a book enti- 
tled, **‘ What Shall My Son Be ?” Upon 
which some one frankly replies: ‘ If 


chances are that he will be hanged.” — 


~ Less than one hundred years ago the 
Pennsylvania Legislature ordained that 


No member thereof should come to 


the house barefoot, or eat his bread and 
cheese on the steps.” oe 
A Hudson milkman, was overheard 


we'll gather af the river.” 
Why are types. like criminals? Be- 


cause it is not proper to lock them up 
before taking proof, A 


Punctuality. 


Punctuality is’ proverbially ly not 
feminine virtue, yet most necessary tof _ 


le fortune of} - z 


Lazy persons scrape about loosely | 


Fun-loving persons have a kind of| 


_A young married lady being applied |- 


eatre at Salt). 


66 Patty,” a lady called to a little girl : 


the country,” he says,‘‘buta large num-j|_ 


the boy'is as bad as the book, the | butit! 


singing to his fellow-¢raftamen: ‘* Yes, | 


OLA 

| 


Nos. 13 Lo 19 Front street 
‘DEALERS ‘IN 
HARDWARE, 
Agricultural Implements, 
MAGHINES. 


Sole Agents for the 


2 


McCORMICK’S REAPERS, 
NEW YORK REAPERS, 
KIRBY BEAPERS, 


UNION MOWER, 
Woon’s MOWER. | 


ALSO, 


PITTS’ IMPROVED 
California Threshers, 


AND 
IMPROVED DOUBLE-PINION - 


Horse-Powers. 
WOOD & MANN’S IMPROVED 


Threshing Engines.| 


Whitcomb’s Wheel Wire 


BUGGY RAEZKES 
AND 
MANY OTHER STYLES OF MACHINES. 


Send for Prices and Catalogues to 


BAKER & HAMILTON, 


San Francisco or Sacramento 


Sere Throat, Colds, Whoopin aan Croup, Liver-Com- 
plaint, Bronchitis, Asthma, Bleeding of the Lungs, and 
every affection of the Throat, Lungs, and Chest, are speedily 
and permanently cured by the use of 


DR. WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 


leave the cause behind, as is the case with most medicines, 
oosens and cleanses the lungs and allays irritation, 
thus removing the cause of the complaint. 


CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED 


by a timely resort to this standard remedy, as is proved by 

hundreds of testimonials received by the Sppraeess, None 

uniess signed I. Butts. W. OWwLE & Son, 
reprietors, Boston. 

Sold by gton, Hostetter & Co., San Francisco, and 

by dealers generally 


This well-known preparation does not dry up a cough and | . 


CHURCH ‘ORGAN | FOR SALE. 
=) 


JULY 13, 1873. 


EATON 


138 MONTGOMERY STREET, | 
OCCIDENTAL SAN FRANCIs¢9 


HAZELTON PIANO 
ESTEY ORGAN 


These instruments are specially recommended to any w), 
contemplate purchasing, as they are unsurpassed in 
DURABILITY, and FINISH by any in the market, 


Eyery Instrament fully warranted for F,, 
Years. 


Churches and Ministers will be furnished with Organ, ,, 


| liberal discount. 


The latest Music and Musical Works constantly op h,,; 


PIANOS AND ORGANS TO RENT, 
At 138 Montgomery Street, Occidental Block. 


INSURE WITH THE 


TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


cece 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 
$1,588,588.27, 


ON THE MOST FAVORABLE TERMS. 


E TRAVELERS’ FURNISHES EVERYTHING pr. 

& sirable in either Life or Acciuent insurance. |; 
has issued 915,000 general Accident Policies, ang 
14,000 claims for death or injury by accident; th, 
amount thus returned to policy-holders averaging aboy; 
SEVEN HUNDRED DOLLARS A DAY for every working day 
during the past seven years. 

In its Life Department, it has written 11,600 Policies, 
ard its Low Rate Cash Plan is steadily growing in favy 
with the insuring public. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 


The Travelers’ Insurance Company, in its Accident De. 
partment, is a General Aceident Insurance Company, grant. 
ing policies of insurance against Death or wholly Disablip 
Inbar by ACCIDENT to men of all tr » professions, 
occupations, at rates within the reach of all. It insure; 
against all accidents that occur in the usual and lawful aye. 
cations of life, as wellas accidentsof travel. — 


| LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

In its Life Department, the Travelers’ grants full Life ang 
Endowment Policies, embracing the best features of th 
best companies, but without the complications or uncer. 
tainties of the note system. It sells insurance rather tha 
tuture dividends.”’ 


PACIFIC BRANCH OFFICE, 
424 California street, San Francisco. 


R. H. MAGILL, Resident Director. 
A. E. MAGILL, Manager. 
FLETCHER & GREENHOOD, 


City Agents. 


FRANCIS E. FLINT. EDGAR J. MORBTOY, 


FLINT & MORTON, 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers 


Choice Family Groceries, 


No. 121 Post Street, 
‘(Morton House.) 


— 


The FLORENCE is the best Sewing Machine for Fan 
use, because it so seldom gets out of order. If there i 
one not working well in any placé on the Pacific coast, ! 
BURT'S REAPERS, double geared" | infermed of it, I will fix it without any expense to the 


owner. 


SAMUEL HILL, Agent, 
No. 19 Monteomery Street Sours, 
(Grand Hotel Building) 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Send for Circulars and samples of the work. Ati 
Agents wanted in every place. 


DR.PIERCE'S 

MEDICAL 
uM > oe 

G DISCOVERY 


This is the most thorough biood purifier yet discovered 
and cures all humors from the worst Scrofula to a comm 
Eruption. Pimples and Blotches on the face, and scaly 
rough skin, which are such annoying blemishes to mal) 
young persons, yield to the use of a few bottles of this wor 
derful medicine. From one to eight bottles cure Sal 
Rheum, Erysipelas, Scald Head, Ring Worms, Boils, Scalj 
Eruptions ¢f the Skin, Scrofula Sores, Ulcers and “ Can 
ker” in the Mouth and Stomach. It is a pure medicinal e 
tract of native roots and plants, combining in harmony }* 
ture’s most sovereign curative properties, which God hat 
instilled into the vegetable kingdom for healing the sict 
It is a great restorer of thestrength and vigor of the system 
Those who are languid, sleepless, have nervous appreh¢! 
sions or fears, or any of the affections symptomatic of 
ness, will find convincing evidence of its restorative por 
upon trial. If you feel dull, drowsy, debilitated and - 
spondent, have frequent Headache, mouth taste badly 
the morning, irregular appetite and tongue coated, you att 
suffering from Torpid Liver or Biliousness. In many c#” 
of Liver Complaint, only a part of these symptoms ait 
perienced. Asa remedy for all such cases, Dr. Pierces 
en Medical discovery has no equal, as it effects perfect a 
leaving the liver strengthened and healthy. For thecare 
Habitual Constipation of the Bowels it is a never faililé 
remedy, and those who have used it for this purpose 
loud in its praise. In Bronchial, Throatand Lun Disease 
it has produced many truly remarkable cures, where 0 
medicines had failed. | 
Sold by druggists at $1.00 per bottle. Prepared at 
Laboratory of 


Chemica 
R. V. PIERCE, M.D. Buffalo. N.Y. 


oe 


W. T. CARRATT’S 
BRASS & BELL FOUNDR! 


Corner Mission and Fremont Streets 
| SAN FRANCISCO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Church & Steambe! 

Bells and Gong’; 
Brass Casinos oF 
Kinps, Fire 
Force anp Lirt Pt®" 

Hose Courtine: 

Bassit Metal. 
Gavers GLA” 
Tupes FoRSTEAM BO 

gprs, STEAM Gavess: 
Stream Cocks& vals 

of all descriptio®® 


Steam Whistles, Rope’s Caloric 
{HYDRAULIC PIPES AND NOZZLES 
FOR MINING PURPOSES, 
Iron Pips Furnishea with Fittins® 
Garratt's Improved Journal Metal. 


‘4 MRED ORGAN, and a go0d Instrument, will be 
a low if io for soon. Inquire at SHEW’'S 
NEW PH HIC GALLERY, Kearny street, 


| 
kinds of SHIP WORK and CcMPOSIITO 
NAILS, at lowest rates. 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE: | 
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ishmént for the foal. When weaned, 


and pasture’ becomes short;“heglect is 


BY LOUISE PIERSON. 


There is no rock so hard and bare, 

But some sweet flower is blooming: there; 
Some little tender flower! 

And o’er the rugged surface weaves 

A graceful garment with ‘its leaves, 
Or twines a mimic bower! 


And toward the rock its loving face — 
Is turned in sweet and pale embrace, 
To kiss the tears away! 
And e’ery tear is like a gem 
Of nature’s fairest diadem, 
In Heaven’s transcendent ray. 


And down its gray and cheerless side 
Some laughing rill may leap or glide, 
Dispensing coolness fair! 

A little stream—the coolest, best, 
To human hearts and blossoms blest, 


And shining as a star! 


And to the darkest, coldest heart 
Some little flowers their grace impart, 
Some rills for joy may bring. 
And e’en the saddest, darkest lot 
By God can never be forgot: 
He makes the flower to spring. 
—Alta California. 


Brick-Yard. 


The best location for grinding the 
clay and molding the bricks, the dry- 
ing-floor, and the site for the kiln, 
should receive careful consideration. 
If the clay has to be removed to some 
spot suitable for a drying-floor, it 
would be desirable to select a spot as 
near as possible to the place where the 
bricks are to be used in a building. It 
would be poor economy to draw the 
clay to one place in order to manufac- 
ture it into bricks, and then to be at 
the expense of loading the bricks into 
acart to take them where they will be 
needed. Occasionally we find a spot 
which is a desirable building site, 
where most, if not all, the work done 
apart from the manufacturing will 
serve a double purpose. Thus the pit 
from which the clay is dug may serve 
fora cellar to the house to be erected; 
the well dug to supply water for the 
yard may serve in after-years for the 
family, while the well-smoothed dry- 
ing-floor, seeded with lawn grass, will 
form an excellent croquet ground or 
small lawn. In addition to these ad- 
vantages, we shall have the bricks near 
where they are wanted for building in- 
to walls, while even the boards and 
timbers that have been used in the 


yard, or in the building over the kiln, 
will be convenient for use in the con- 
struction of the new building. 

Not often, however, can a spot com- 


bining so many advantages be secured; 
and the matter becomes the more diffi- 


cult where several neighbors unite in 


making a kiln of bricks. Often cir- 
cumstances will admit of little choice 
in relation to the spot where the bricks 
are to be made, as where there is a de- 


posit of good clay and living water in 


the immediate vicinity of a level piece. 


of ground that can be used as a drying- 
floor, while these advantages do not 
exist near the spot where it is desired 
the house should stand. 3 
Inorder to avoid labor in prepara- 
tion, the spot selected for the brick- 


yard should be nearly level, that water 


may not stand on any part; the entire 


surface should be raised a few inches 


above the surrounding ground, or else 


the whole should be inclosed by a 
dith. To insure the same object it is’ 


advisable that the surface have a, slight 


descent; that of six inches in a hundted 
feet is sufficient. Itis better to have 
the surface descend from the place 
where the bricks are molded towards 
the kiln, than the reverse of this, as 


the bricks are more easily wheeled to 


the drying-floor and from thence to the 


ln. 


In preparing the yard, the sod must 
frst be removed. In some cases the 
soil immediately below this. will. re-| 


quire but little preparation. If this 
soil should not be found suitable, 
something must be added toit, or the 
surface must be entirely eovered with 


different kind of earth. The surface of, 


the drying-floor must not be a stiff clay, 
48 it would break up in cracks; ne- 
ther must it be too sandy, as it would 
hen give under the feet of the work- 
men and the wheels of the wheel-bar- 
tows. The kind of earth often seen in 
toad beds, that does not open in cracks 
under the continued “heat of the sun, 
and which fairly withstands the tread 
of animals, is the best for the purpose. 
Such a soil is often found among our 
loams—soils between a stiff clay and 
Sand. If then, the soil found beneath 
the sod does not bear the tests spoken 
of,one must be substituted that will. 
It may be first worked fine by means 
ofa harrow, which should be followed 
byaroller. There is great advantage 
in applying the soil that is to form the 


. Surface of the yard in the fall before 


' ® bricks are to be made, leaving the 
to be done'in the spring. If 
-8course be adopted, the hard por- 
ns of earth will have become disin- 
grated and in a condition to be easily 
Worked,— Prairie Farmer. 


Management ‘of Colts. 


Colts are very apt to be left to shift 
rthemselves after weaning. This is 
he A year’s gain in the usefulness 
a horse may easily be made by care 
and attention during the first few 
eenths of its life. The mare, while 

Using its foal, should. pot. be over- 


vorked, and good pasture or green: 


feed in the stable will keep her in fair 


“Ondition, and furnish sufficient nour- 


hurtful; then care should-be exercised 
to keep it growing. During the fall 
months some of the best early cut hay 
should be given toit; and when the 
horses are stabled, let it have.a loose 
box or stall adjoining them, where it 
can see and. beconie: used to the disci- 
Everything around 
it should be well secured, lest in rub- 
it get something loose. 
ng things and getting 
loose is easily and invariably formed at 
this time, and should be guarded 
against. During winter, feed:*your 
colts.as you feed your horses. . Give 
them a share of what is served out; 
oats, corn, or ground feed as it may'be. 
They cannot grow or: fare well other- 
‘*Stinginess” don’t pay in rear- 
ing young animals. An. addition of 
twenty-five or forty dollars to its value 
may result in the winter’s feeding and 
care of one colt. Generosity here (of 
course exercised with judgment) is only 
wise forethought, and will pay good 
interest on the investment. a 
better kept up than allowed ,to run 
around. They will become more do- 
cile and tractable, and will learn fewer 
Take them out only for exer- 
cise, except when at pasture, and then 
be sure to have a secure fence, or they 
will inevitably learn to rub it down or 
: Train your colt to walk, 
and keep it walking. Farmers don’t 
want -fast-trotting horses, as yet; we 
have need so far of fast-walking horses, 
great need, we may say, for they are 
far too. scarce. -Therefore, train colts 
to walk at the rate of four miles an 
hour, at least. The time will come 
when a horse that can walk his mile in 
twelve minutes will take a prize at an 
agricultural fair, equal in value to the 
A team of such horses 
could plow an acre of ground, with a 
furrow six inches wide, in five hours, 
allowing time for turning around. This 
is above the quantity plowed on the 
average now, in aday of ten hours. 
Horses of such capacity would be worth 
a large price, and it should be our en- 
deavor to produce them. We have a 
breed that can transmit trotting capac- 
ity to its: descendants; why could we 
not raise up.a breed of walking horses? 
Some one might make a name and for- 
tune in this.— American Agriculiurist. 


line of the stable. . 


bing itself it mi 
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jump over it. 


best trotter. 


;/Such an animal, purchased young and 


Forest-Trees Again—Another View. 


There has been much talk, with little 
thought, about planting foregt-trees on 
If you say plant all sorts 
of trees on the farms and along the 
roads, for shelter and ornament, I most 
cordially approve that. 
join more willingly with his neighbor 
20 spending money and time in beauti- 
fying the country with little groves of 
trees about the farm-house, and long 
lines of elms,.sugar maples, silver ma- 
ples, etc., along the highways, for 
shade, sereens, and ornament. And I 
think in the end it would enhance the 
value of the land so asto pay well. 
But, when any one tries to . persuade 
farmers to plant out trees for timber or 
fire-wood, he talks without thinking. 
The land is worth more per annum 
without the timber than with it. 
will illustrate and prove it by a forty- 
acre piece of timber I had in Macon 
county, Illinois. It is rich, creek bot- 
tom-land, heavily covered with burr 
oak, white ash, walnut, etc. 
the timber off the land to asaw-mill for 
sixty dollars an acre to clear it up and 
put it in a good state for planting corn. 
Ican rent that land readily for five 
Now allow four hun- 
dred dollars for clearing up the land, 
after the timber is cut off, and I have 
two thousand dollars to put at ten per 
cent. interest, and the rent added to that 
makes four hundred dollars a year. 
You may plant your forty acres of 
prairie land, and allow the expense of 
the planting to be balanced by the use 
of the land for two or three years after 
planting, and you lie out of the use of 
it for fifteen ar twenty years, before 
you can get anything more than a few 
very perishable poles and’ some poor 
fire-wood. How long after the end 
of a quarter of a century will it be 
before you can get good posts and 
rails, and other valuable timber, from 
the land? While you are getting little 
or nothing from yours, aud waiting an 
ordinary generation to see your trees 
grow, mine is bringing in enough year- 
ly to keep up the repairs of all the 
houses and fences on a farm of three 
hundred and sixty acres;. and buy all 
your fuel, if you will plant hedges, as 
you ought to do as soon as you inclose 
the farm. Ifthis paper will only in- 
duce some men to think for themselves, 
and count the losses and gains before 
they go to planting out timber for the 
profit of it, I shall have accomplished 
my object.—Senex, in Prairie Farmer. 


Whipping Horses Dangerous. 


I would caution those who train or 
use horses against exciting the ill-will 
of the animal. Many think they are 
doing finely, and are proud of their 
success in horse training, by means of 
severe whipping, or otherwise rousing 
and stimulating the passions, and then, 
crushing the will, 
through which the resistance is prompt- 
ed. No mistake can be greater than 
‘this, and there is nothing that so fully 
exhibits the ability, judgment, and 
skill of the real horseman asthe care 
and tact displayed in winning, instead 
action of the mind... 
Although it may be necessary to use 
the whip sometimes, it should ‘always 
plied judiciously, and great care 
should be taken not to rouse the pas-’ 
or excite the will to obstinacy. 

lépitimate and proper use of the 
whip is calculated to act upon the 


the prairie. 


No one would 


|from any but pure stock. All male 


dollars an acre. 


from necessity, 


of repelling, 
P 8 to prepare one for being a farmer. 


‘and better nature must. be appealed to 


training a child. .A reproof given may 
be intended for the good of the child, 


is a vital pemneipin. and can be disre- 
garded in the management of sensitive, 


spoiling them. I have known 
many horses of naturally gentle char- 
acter to be spoiled by being whipped 
once; and one horse that was made 
vicious by being struck with a whip 
once, while standing in his stall. _ 

_Lhave referred to these instances to 
and the effect that may easily be pro- 
duced by. ill usage, especially with 
fine blood horses, and those of a high- 
ly nervous temperament. Many other 
cases might be cited, as such are by 
no meansuncommon. Sensitive horses 
should never be left after they have 
been excited by the whip, or other 
means, until calmed down by rubbing 
the head and neck, and giving apples, 
sugar, or something of which the ani- 
malisfond. Remember, the whip must 
be used with great care, or it is lable 
to do mischief, and may cause irrepar- 
able injury. —Prof. Manger. 


Improved Stock. 

The present high price of thorough- 
bred stock, while it limits the business 
of breeding to men of capital, does 
not necessarily prevent the ordinary 
faymer from procuring male animals 
wherewith to improve his native stock. 
A stock of grade cows for the dairy 
may be gradually gathered up by the 
expenditure of from fifty to two hun- 
dred dollars. Many breeders of 
Jersey cattle will dispose of a young 
bull calf for a very small sum, because 
its color does not suit their taste, 
while in respect to its pedigree or other 
useful qualities, it may be faultless. 


well cared for, will become useful for 
raising calves, ata year old. A year- 
ling heifer of his get will, by the use 
of another such animal, become profit- 
able at two years old, and its calf will 
be three-quarters bred, and is quite 
likely to become as valuable for the 
dairy asa pure bred animal that could 
not be purchased for less than $300 or 
$400. The produce of this cow would 
be seven-eighths bred, and if care is 
taken in selecting the parents, would 
show little difference from entirely 
pure animals. Co-operation among a 
few neighbors. who.would each procure 
and keep a young bull, whose services 
they might exchange with each other 
to prevent close breeding, would soon 
change the appearance as well as the 
productive qualities of the stock of 
quite a large district. The main point 
to be guarded against is not to breed 


grade animals should be emasculated 
or go to the butcher, while young. 
The use of a grade bull ought not to 
be permitted. Here is where many a 
mistake is made. In the course of 
four or five years, quite a herd of 
three-quarter or seven-eighth bred ani- 
mals would accumulate, and the profit 
would begin to come in. Ayrshire 
and Jersey cattle should be the breeds 
aimed at, as these are excellently fitted 
for the dairy, and are profitably fed 
for the butcher on ordinary farms. | 
They are exceedingly tractable, quiet 
and orderly, are. large milkers, and 
yield much butter of good color and 
flavor. The Devon and Durham are 
better fitted for the grazier, and would 
be more suitable where beef is the ob- 
ject aimed at. But whatever the breed 
chosen, care should be taken to avoid 
neglect, or loss will inevitably ensue. 
We have known cases where money 
has been invested in thorough-bred 
stock, which has been treated as though 
its blood alone would be sufficient to 
protect it from neglect, exposure, and 
starvation. The natural consequence 
of sich a mistake was made a ground 
of complaint against the breeder, and 
led to dissatisfaction and disgust. The 
old adage, ‘‘blood will tell,” true as it 
may be, is no talisman against such an 
error. The refined nature of an animal 
carefully bred through many genera- 
tions, will often enable it to sustain 
much ill treatment, but it will not 
thrive under it. When possessed of a 
specimen of such stock, give it fair 
treatment—pampering is unnecessary 
as it is unwise—but care and proper 
feed and attention will make the in- 
vestment a greatly profitable one.— 
American Agriculturist. 


REQUIREMENTS OF A SUCCESSFUL F'aARMER. 
—A man must know something about 
farming before he can become success- 
ful. e may desire to become a farm- 
er or gardener; but before he becomes 
one he has something to learn. We 
are constantly meeting men, both old 
and: young, who say they would like to 
become farmers. They like fresh milk, 
butter and eggs, the country air, and 
fresh strawberries. Oh, yes, they like 
all these good things, and many of 
them think they can be had for asking, 
no skill being required in their produc- 
tion. ‘‘ I would like,” says another, 
‘*to be a doctor or lawyer.” Well, do 
they become rich without study? No; 
nor does any one think of such a thing. 
Yet it would be just as foolish to think 
of becoming a scientific and successful 
farmer without study, as to become a 
successful lawyer or doctor. A love 
for the country is not enough of itself 


There is no business which requires a 
more thorough observance or a clearer 
perception of the. laws of nature than 
farming, except, perhaps, that of being 
a physician; and the two professions 
are very much alike, for we must study’ 


in the training of a horse as well as in |-_ 


but if only the passions are excited, the} 


effect depraving ahd injurious. This} in the Hearth and Home, by an| 


courageous horses only at the imminent | 
risk of 


Business: Directory. 


Cinders.in the Ey 
es 


The following is from a communiea- 


eminent physician: 
“Called to, prosaribe, for An- 
drews’ inflamed, eyes; learned that she 


ago; eye very much inflamed, painful, 
and attended. with severe headache. 
This is one of hundreds of cases where 
a little knowledge would not have been 
a dangerous thing, and would save a 
world of pain. Nothing is more dis- 
tressing to a traveler than a piece of 
cinder in the eye, and no disorder is 
more easily remedied. Calling the 
family together, I proceeded to show 
them that it was not an eye-wash that 
Mrs. Andrews needed to relieve her 
suffering, but the removal of the for- 
eign substance. The cinder will be 
found just underneath the marvin of 
the upper lid, where there is a small 
groove or gutter for the flow of tears 
to an inner angle of the eye. Foreign 
bodies tend to fall into this groove, 
and if they are very angular, like cin- 
ders, they adhere in spite of the cur- 
rent of tears which now flow in greater 
abundance, and sooner or later carry 
off smooth substances. Now, if you 
will raise the margin of the upper lid, 
and turn it over, the cinder or grain of 
sand will be exposed; and may be eas- 
ily removed with the point of a pen- 
cil, or with the finger covered by a 
handkerchief. 

I then demonstrafed this simple op- 
eration on one of the boys, thus: Tak- 
ing my pencil in my right fingers, 
with the thumb and first finger of my 
left hand I seized the eye-lashes of the 
upper lid, and drawing the lid gently 
out from the ball, pressed the point of 
the pencil downward upon the upper 
surface of the lid, about one-fourth of 
an inch from its margin, and at the 


same time carried the margin upward 


over the pencil by the eye-lashes, when 
the lid readily rolled over the pencil so 
as to expose completely the gutter de- 
scribéd. I then asked one of the young 
ladies to perform this operation upon’ 
her mother, which; after two or three 
failures, she accomplished, and, as I 
had predicted, small angular pieces of 
cinder were found beneath the margin 
of the lid, which she very adroitly re- 
moved with the point of the pencil. 
Mrs. Andrews expressed immediate re- 
lief. So much interest was felt in this 
painless operation, that all in turn per- 
formed it, being aided by requiring the 
person operated upon to look down- 
ward when the lid was being everted, 
and upward when the operator wished 
to restore the lid. 


Why are Mountain-Tops so Cold. 


There is a story of a squirrel which, 
discontented with the cold valley where 
he had his home, set out to reach a 
mountain-top, where, thought he, the 
climate must be warm and genial, since 
that spot is so much nearer the sun, 
the great source of heat. But, on 
reaching the long-wished-for height, 
he found that although the sun shone 
with clearer light, yet the cold was 
more intense than in the humble home 
he had left behind. He was well-nigh 
frozen to death, and quickly and wise- 
ly resolved to return to the valley 
whence he came. 

The process of reasoning which led 
the squirrel into such difficulty and 
danger seems correct enough. The 
only trouble with itis, that, likea great 
many fine-spun theories, it does not 
agree with the facts in the case. 


er we go to the sun, the source of heat, 
the colder we find the air? It is be- 


through transparent bodies, like air, 
without heating them. The heat of the 
sun passes directly down through the 
air till it strikes the surface of the 
earth, which is warmed by it. The air 
becomes warm only by contact with the 
warm earth, and by the radiation of 
heat from the earth. 

But why does not the mountain-top 
become warm and impart its heat to 
the surrounding air? The answer is, 
that so great is the body of cold air 
around it, in comparison with its own 
size, and so constantly is the air around 
it changed by the strong winds which 
blow there, that not enough heat can 
be accumulated in the air to become 


sensible, 


But why does not the air which is 
heated by contact with the surface of 
the earth at the level of the sea, rise to 
the mountain-tops and warm them up, 
just the same as the heated air in our 
rooms rises to the ceiling, and makes 
our heads warm while our feet are 


as it rises it also expands, because it is 


it. So by the time it reaches the top 
of Mount Washington, what was a sin- 
gle room full of comfortably hot air, 
has expanded to the size of a whole 
house; and asit has 'received no more 


comfortably cold. The heat which was 
sufficient to make it feel warm when it 
occupied a small space, becomes quite 
insensible when it expands toa hun-' 
dred, or it may be a thousand times 
the size it was béfore. It is just like a 
moistened sponge, from which water 
drops when it is squeezed in the hand, 
but which appears quite dry when suf- 
fered to expand to its full size.—Our 
Boys and Girls. 


Toe new steamer, City of Corinne, 
has been launched on Salt lake. There 


was a great gathering of thé Mormon |” the ‘Coume 


inhabitants, many of whom never saw 


sense of fear entirely. The affections, 


the laws which control -life ia both. 


a steamboat before. 


>axtling Kimball—Book-Binders, Paper 
B and Blank Book Manufacturers, 505 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 
WwW m Streets. Subscrip- 
Patent Binders. 


comis, W. 
- corner Sansome and Washingto 
ns received. Agent for Koch’s 

GORDAGE. 
Co—San Francisco Cordage Manufactory 

A 613 Front Street, San Francisco. 

_ ENGRAVERS. 


BP. M-—Stencil Plate Gutter, etc., 318 
San Francisco. Stencil Brushes, I 


had a bit of ch der in her eye; occur- 
red while traveling in the cars four days 


INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
pacific Co—Of San Francisco. Gold 


Assets, $1,700,000... Jonathan Hunt, President. A. 
._422 California Street. | 


LAWYERS. 


NYowles & Drown—Law Office, No. 621 Clay Street, 
south side, over Sayings and Loan Society. 

ray & Haven—Attorneys and Counsellors at Law, 
San Francisco, Cal., in building of Pacific Insur- 

ance Company, N.E. corner Cal. & Liedesdorff Streets. 


MACHINERY 


:and@ Place, Importers Wood-working 
hinery, Turbine Water-wheels, Pressure Blowers, 
pplies, etc., 112 and 114 Cali- 


fornia Street, San Francisco 
PATENT AGENTS. 
mith, C. W. M—United States and European 


tent Office, 526 Montgomery Street. 
tained in all places where patent laws exist. 


ewey & Co—United States and F 
Agents, Publishers Scientific Press, and 
gravers, 414 Clay Street, below Sansome. 


PAINTERS. 


ernard, Cc. A—House and Sign Painter, N. E. cor. 
Montgomery and Clay Streets. All orders promptly 
executed in the best style of the art. 


POULTRY AND GAME. 


ook, J. H—Game and Poultry 
49 Washington Market. 


J. Ralston, Secretary 


Dealer, Stalls 48 and 


andmann, Neilsen & Co—210 Front Street, 
Agents Giant Powder, for blasting purposes. 


PRINTERS. 


armany, John H. & Co—Book and Job Printers, 
\/ Publishers of The Pacific, Commercial Herald, etc., 
Southwest cor. Washington and Battery. 


arr, M. D. & Co—Book and Job Printers, 532 
Clay Street, opposite Leidesdorff Street. . 


& Co—Book, Job and Ornamental Printers, 
rket Street, just below Montgomery Street, 
opposite Second. 3 sith 
man, Frank—Book and Job Printer, (Franklin 
Printing Office) 509 Clay Street. Give him a call. 
& Barto—Mining and Scientific Press 


Job Printing Office, No. 414. Clay Street, 
belowSansome, San Francisco. Music promptly printed. 


anderslice, W. K. & Co—Silversmiths, manu 
facture and sell all kinds of Solid Silver Ware 
wholesale and retail,810 Montgomery St., above Jackson 


How happens it, then, that the near-| 


cause the sun’s rays of heat pass | 


cold? It does thus rise, indeed; but} 
not so closely pressed by the air above| 


heat in its ascent, it has become un-/| 
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Prices for the 
BUCKEYE MOWER AND 
REAPER, 
Reduced for 1871. 


ALSO, EXTRAS REDUCED. 


The Best Machine in use. Parties in purchasing should be 
sure to get the Genuine Buckeye Machine, manufactured by 
ADRIANCE PLATT & CO., New York. 


We offer the 


BUCKEYE SELF-RAKING REAPER 


To Farmers with the utmost confidence, knewing they are 
superior to any Self-Raking Reaper yet invented. They have 
} been thoroughly tested in California for three years, and 
give the utmost satisfaction. 


Sole agents for the celebrated 


SWEEPSTAKES THRESHER, 


manufactured by C. Aultman & Co., Canten. O io. 
Also, the genuine 


HAINES HEADER, 


manufactured at Pekin, Illinois. 
Sole agents for 


Hollingsworth Wheel Horse-Rakes 


AND 


Burdick’s National Feed Cutters, 


For sale— 
KIRBY MOWER AND REAPER, 


WOOD’S MOWERS, 
HOADLEY STEAM ENGINES: 


And a complete [stock of Agricultural Implements an 
Hardware. Send for circulars. 


MARCUS C. HAWLEY & CoO., 
108 and 110 Front Street, 
Also, 12 and 14 Pine Street, San Francisco. 


Elgin Watches. 


ELEGANT, DURABLE, 


ACCURATE TIMEKEEPERS. 
The Cheapest for their qualities of any in Market. Com* 
bining improvements not found on any other 


American Watch. 
FOR SALE BY ALL JEWELERS. 


SOLOMON TESMORE, 


OYSTERS, 


|Clams, and all kinds of Shell Fish, 


STALLS NOS. 57,58 & 59 


a lifornia Ma 
ENTRANCE ON PINE STREET. 


Public or Private Parties, Families, Hotels and Resteu- 
rants supplied at short notice. Oysters 
cooked and served to order. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN'S OYSTER ROOM OPEN FROM 64.M 
UNTIL MIDNIGHT. 


(Successors to A. A. Rosenberg, ) 


Dealers in Sheet Music, Pianos, 
And Musical Merchandise 
Of Every Description. 
{39 Kearny St. Cor. Sutter, 
. San Francisco. 


Sheet Music forwarded by mail, and In- 
eee ag by express, to any pert ef the 


Send your Orders Direet to ue. 


JACOB SCHREIBER, 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


Bedding and Furniture, 


520 Washington Street, 
Opposite Washington Market, SAN FRANCISCO. 


| GOODS SOLD AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


Remarkably Low Figures. 


I manufacture a Spiral-Spring Bed, which I feel confident 


cannot be equaled for Ease and Durability, and which can- 
‘notfail to give perfect satisfaction. 


B.—Particuiar attention paid to Renovating 


| Bedding and Repairing Furniture. 


TE WISH ALL PARENTS TO SEND FOR TL E 
Latest Circular of the 
Moravian Seminary for Young Ladies, 
**LINDEN HALL.» 
The best advantages offered for a thorough English Edu- 


cation, and instruction in Music—Vocal and Instrumental~ 
| French, German, Drawing, Painting, etc. 


Address REV. EUGENE A. FRUEAUFF 4 ; i 
Litiz, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania 
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